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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


THe most serious outbreak sinee the days of the Bristol 
riots has turned the Whondda Valley, Howth Wales, inte a 
battlefield, and even as we go to press, infantry and 
eavalry and large bodies of Metropolitan Poliee ave hasten: 
ing to the mines to restore order, Tut they ave too late 
to make good the immense damage whieh has been already 
one, and it ie extvemely problemationl if thelr presence 
will put a stop bo the rioting, No less than thirty thousand 
mineva ave “out” in Wales, food ia running short in this 
(istvensed distviot, and, in aplie of all efforta at vellef, 
many of the women and ohildven ave on the verge of star 
villon, = "Phe town of Tonypandy has heen looted; 
over nine hundved ponies and some imprisoned 
workers in the various mines ave eliher dead 
ov in danger of thelv lives from the stoppage of the 
pumping machinery and aly supply, In the fleree fight 
ng over 150 police and rioters have been injured, many 
of them seriously, and ab least two cases ave likely to 
prove fatal, The immediate cause of the trouble is some: 
what obsoure, bub it is largely due to the dissatisfaction 
caused by the working of the Hight Hours Act which 
prevents many of the men from earning anything like the 
wages which they were acoustomed to earn in the past, 




















But we have no hesitation in placing the true burden of 
responsibility on the shoulders of the Welsh leader, Mr, 
Lioyd George, Ib is the spirit of unvest and open dis 
obedience to law and order that his reckless speeches 
against the classes have created which have inapired the 
strikers to aote of violence and incendiarism. This man, 
Who occupies the once proud position of Chanoellor of the 
Exchequer, has dragged one of the highest affices of the 
Aiate into the mud of personal hatred and party spleen, 
Even the sanctity of the pulpit has not preserved 
lt from the pollution of his bitter tongue, and when 
the Welsh miners read the almost daily utterances of 








thelr inspired leader they can hardly be blamed if they 
put into active operation the dostrines and ethics with 
whieh he has been inoculating them during the last four 
years, livery form of class hatred has been stirred up by 
this self-seeking demagogue, every argument caleulated to 
arouse the baser passions of the masses has been brought 
into play, and every impossible millennium, at somebody 
else's expense, has been offered to the ignorant as the price 
of thelr votes, The net result of his crusade of bombast, 
lies, and vevolutionary ideals has been to bring ruin and 
misery to the homes of those he professes to befriend, 


How much longer is this country going to put up with 
men of this stamp ocoupying the highest positions in the 
State! How much longer are the people of this country 
going to tolerate an office seeker who, totally unable to 
fe to the minds of thinking men, is obliged to build 
himeelf a pedestai from which he may be heard out of the 
mud of unrest which he stirs up by appealing to the 
basest of human passions! We hope that these riots in 
Wales will do much towards awakening the country to a 
real sense of its danger, 


The present strike is no ordinary one; it is a revolution. 
ary movement similar to that which wae so firmly checked 
by M. Briand « fortnight ago in Paris, and let us be the 
first to congrattilate Mr, Churehill on his firm stand for 
law and order, It is surely & unique spectacle to see 
one Cabinet Minister drafting large bodies of troops and 
Metropolitan Police into the special domain of another 
member of the same Cabinet, in order to put down riots 
and ineendiavism whieh have been ereated by the wild 
speeches and reckless advocacy of his colleague, My, 
Chuvehill las certainly scored & point this time, but his 
determined action is hardly like to make for peace at the 
hex Cabinet Gouneil, 


SSS 


The feveest Aghting has raged vound the Glamorgan 
it of the Cambrian Combine and in the streets of the 
own of Tonypandy, Tt has been the objeet of the strikers 
to destroy the powerhouse, and thus flood the mine and 
dvown the horses whieh ave alll Inside, The goron hae 
hoon hevoloally held ainee Maturday night by the manager 
and mine diveator, Mr, Leonavd Llewellyn, asslated by 
iwonty officials, protected by 120 polloe under the command 
of Captain Lindsay, Chief Constable of Glamorgan, The 
furious mob has made repeated afforta to rush the postion, 
and every window has been smashed to atoms by showers 
of stones, which have injured many of the police and 
inmates, including Captain Lindsay, On Monday night 
ihe mob made continuous assaulis on the pit, and only 
the heroic charge of the police in the face of enormous 
superiority of numbers pe them at a distance, These 
onslaughis were vepeated throughout Monday night until 
the early hours of Tuesday morning, Then the mob, 
apparently with the intention of drawing off the police 
from the powerhouse, proceeded between nine and ten 
on Tuesday night to loot the small townlet of Tonypandy, 
Herve they had « free hand with no one to check them, A 
section of the rioters rushed down the High Street smash- 
ing the windows, throwing the contents of the shops into 
the street, and coreying off the loot to their homes, At 
10,15 on Tuesday night they were chenked hy the arrival 
of 300 Metropolitan police, who marched through Tony- 
pandy in a solid phalanx, scattering the rioters in all 
directions, and although there was desultory fightin 

throughout the night, the latest telegrams are hopefu 
that the forces of law and order have gained the upper 
hand, It is, however, estimated that 125 shops in Tony- 
pandy have been looted, and damage done to the extent 
of 830,000. ‘We hope that no effort will be spared to bring 
the guilty ones to justice, but unfortunately those who are 
really responsible are outside the pale of justice. 
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It appears that after all Mr, Roosevelt is not altogether 
omnipotent in the United States, and that he has # lon 
way to go before he oan assume the Imperial purple o 
unchallenged Demagogy, His sensational victory over the 
Republican “ Bosses” at the Saratoga Convention has been 
more than avenged at the polls, Although the results are 
not yet known, it is certain that Mr, Stimson, Mr, Roone- 
velt’s candidate for the Governorship of New York State, 
has been decisively defeated by Mr, Dix, the representa 
tive of the Democrats, But this is not all, In nearly 
every State there has been a Democratic landslide, Even 
in Ohio, Mr, Taft's special hunting-ground, the President 
has suffered a painful and disastrous humiliation to his 
administration by the election of a Democrat, Mr, Har- 
mon, to the Governorship, For the first time for twenty 
years there is certain to be a Democratic majority in Con- 
gress, Thus Mr, Roosevelt has been decisively defeated 
in the first round of the battle he professes to be waging 
solely against control of the corrupt “ Bosses” and Trust 
magnates, 


The position is terribly mixed and hard for the lay 
mind to follow, but briefly it amounts to this; There 
have been three parties at the hustings—the former 
Republican party, known as the Old Guard; the insur- 
gent gy omen led by Mr, Roosevelt; and the Demo- 
crats, Many of the Old Guard have either abstained from 
voting or have openly thrown in their lot with the Demo- 
crats as the lesser of two evils, and the result of the 
split in the Republican ranks has been to send beck the 
Democrats to power. Thus Mr. Roosevelt's wild, indis- 
criminate campaign against national prosperity and settled 
institutions has ended in complete disaster. He has 
entirely failed to convince the country that the Trusts and 
“ Bosses ” are a check on the prosperity of the nation. The 
net results are hard to forecast, but they probably fore- 
shadow a lowering of the tariffs, the possible elimination 
of Mr. Roosevelt as the prospective candidate for a third 
term, the almost certain negation of Mr. Taft for a second, 
and very possibly the election of the first Democrat Presi- 
dent since Cleveland, two years from now. Poor Mr, Taft 
is indeed to be pitied. His fiery lieutenant has smashed 
his majority in Congress, has brought humiliation to him 
in his native State, and he is now left to carry on the 
administration with Republican officers in charge of a 
Democratic rank and file. 


We would draw the attention of those who, in the 
past, have belittled the German’s prowess as a sailor to 
the behaviour of the captain and crew of the huge sail- 
ing ship Preussen, which, after a collision with the s.s. 
Brighton, off Newhaven, became unmanageable, and 
drifted in the height of a tremendous gale on to the rocks 
off Dover. The great vessel, with fourteen feet of water 
in her hold, with the foremast hanging over the side, with 
her bows stove in, and washed by tremendous seas, was 
in imminent danger of going to pieces. A life line was 
thrown over the cliffs and caught by those on board, tugs 
and lifeboats at great risk stood by her all through the 
night, yet the heroic crew, with these means of escape at 
their disposal, preferred to keep to their ship so long 
as there was a remote chance of saving her. For three 
days and nights in the teeth of one of the worst gales ever 
seen off the coast they maintained their position, working 
at the pumps. Throughout the dreadful nights the sound 
of music and singing was wafted to the anxious watchers 
on the cliffs, showing how the crew were keeping up their 
spirits. The Kaiser may well be proud of such men as 
these, and they thoroughly deserved the telegram which 
he sent to them, When this was read by the captain they 
gathered round and gave three cheers for the Emperor. 
All the Dreadnoughts in the world will avail a nation 
but little if the right men animated by a heroic spirit are 
not there to man them. If the conduct of the crew of the 
Preussen is any criterion of the spirit of the German navy 
as a whole, then, indeed, we have formidable rivals to 
contend with—foemen worthy of our steel. Neither must 
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_ we overlook the splendid herolam shown by the rescuers, 
There is no finer incident in our naval history than the 











long-drawn-out struggle of the Dover lifeboat to reach 
the imprisoned men on the /’reusen, Buch inoidents as 
these will do more to bring the'two great rivals to a 
friendly understanding and appreciation of each other's 
true merits than all the official “ententes” of Emperors 
and Ministers, 
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The result of the Walthamstow Election was undoubtedly 
a disappointment to those who expected to see Sir John 
Simon's majority considerably decreased, and does not 
augur well for an appeal to the country at the present 
time, However, the enthusiasm displayed for Tariff 
Reform throughout the whole of Lancashire during the 
past week is the most encouraging feature of the 
political situation, Lancashire is the home of Free Trade, 
{t was in Manchester that the great movement which led 
to the surrender of our tariffs fifty years ago wan first 
conceived, and therefore, apart from the purely material 
aspect of the case, there has been a great deal of senti- 
mental prejudice to surmount in the County Palatine, 
But the annual conference and crusade of the Tariff Reform 
League, which commenced on Monday with a@ series of 
meotings at all the principal towns, must have filled the 
hearts of the Free Traders with terror, and has inspired 
Tariff Reformers to still further exertions, At the last 
General Election it was difficult to get a hearing for 
Protection in Lancashire, so deeply rooted was the loyalty 
of the mass of the people to our antiquated fiscal system ; 
but this week has so undermined the walls of the Free 
Trade castle that they are now almost tottering. The 
cotton operatives are just beginning to awake to the fact 
that their position is being steadily assailed, not only in 
the protected markets of the world, but also in the 
neutral, and that even their home market is being 
threatened. The Far East which, up to this year, was the 
coages monopoly of Lancashire, will not remain so for 
ong, once Japan has established more spindles and 
brought her inexhaustible supply of cheap labour to com- 
pete with us in this market, 


Throughout Lancashire this week, instead of disorder 
and continual interruptions, the Tariff Reform speakers 
have been listened to with the greatest attention by 
audiences of sincere men and women genuinely anxious to 
learn the truth. No longer can Lancashire’s declining 
position be explained away by the Cobdenites. In spite 
of every natural advantage of climate, huge coal and iron 
supplies close at hand, the skill and the experience of 
centuries, and the cheapening of the cost of production 
almost to the breaking point, Lancashire is failing to hold 
her own. The progress of Germany, Belgium, and the 
United States has been phenomenal compared to ours, and 
whereas their total export trade has increased by over 


125 per cent. in the last ten years, Lancashire has only . 


advanced iby 60 per cent. There is one serious aspect of 
this question which should ‘command the attention of 
every thinking man. Where is Lancashire going to obtain 
her supplies of raw cotton in the future! Sreny year the 
United States is using more and more, and thus restrict- 
ing our source of supply. At the present day Lancashire 
only obtains 600,000 bales more than she did thirty years 
ago, whereas the United States is using over 2,800,000 
more. At any moment the United States Government may 
consider the advisability of placing an export duty on raw 
cotton, and where would Lancashire stand then? She 
could not hope to compete with her rivals even in the 
neutral markets of the world. The people of Lancashire 
are just awakening to these salient facts. The county 
has been called the backbone of England, and where that 
backbone chooses to go the body is bound to follow. The 
prospects of Tariff Reform are more favourable now than 
they have ever been, and it will indeed be a supreme 
irony if the birthplace of Free Trade is also chosen as 
the burial-ground of that discredited fiscal system. 
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“CERTAINTY” 


Calmly, hopelessly, you ponder, 
OCalmly turn to me;-— 

“ How we traglo pigmies wander 
Through the ages dismally, 
Toiling hard and paying dearly, 
Battling but to win defeat!” 
Friend, I own you argue clearly, 


Yot—the fight is sweet, 


You, with passionless cold reason, 
Scan my Lady's life; 

ee in every dear mood treason, 
Prophecy of grief and strife, 

Say I waste my love upon her,— 
Woman's faithlessness is proved,— 

1, who know her worth all honour, 


Am not greatly moved, 


“ Faith is only an illusion, 

Heaven, a worn out theme: 
Hope, surrendered to confusion, 

With some frenzied Eastern Dream! ” 
So to us your thoughts are given— 

Are such thoughts as these worth while? 


I, whose heart holds half of Heaven, 


Praise your wit . . . and smile. 





A RECOGNITION OF MR. 
HALDANE 


THERE is a great amount of loose talk at the expense of 
Mr. Haldane and the Council which advises him. We 
hold a brief for neither. We desire, however, that national 
affairs should be viewed with fairness and discussed with 
temper. Mr. Haldane has never been an offender whose 
methods merited a visitation of the bludgeon. He is a 
perfectly fair, honourable, and straightforward statesman, 
who has been endeavouring, with no small measure of 
Success, to deal with a problem of great magnitude. That 
he was foredoomed to momentary failure was not his fault. 

The British nation, although capable of great military 
feats and ebullitions of warlike enthusiasm, has not been 
trained, owing to insular immunity, to view sustained 
military effort as a necessity. With the exception of a 
few fanatics, the nation has been ready to meet every 
call for the upkeep of the navy in a state of high efficiency 
and adequate strength. The demands of the military 
forces, however, have always been dealt with in a somewhat 
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niggardly fashion, Those who can remember the volunteer 
fovee some thirty years ago know that at that period it 
had outgrown childhood, and if the nation had been willing 
to sanction moderate expenditure for adequate equipment, 
and to provide everything which is essential to mobility 
and actual service in the field, a thoroughly reliable and 
valuable force would have been in being, The opportunity 
was missed, enthusiasm dwindled, efficiency declined, 

Mr. Haldane when he succeeded to the task which had 
broken Mr, St, John Brodrick and Mr, Arnold-Forster, 
was confronted with precisely the same obstacle which had 
rendered abortive the able schemes of his predecessors. 
Ho was expected to evolve an adequate military machine 
in the face of “an illdnformed and lethargic nation”—to 
quote Lord Esher’s well-known phrase. 

Two fundamental essentials are necessary to establish 
an adequate military machine—men and money, Mr, 
Haldane was denied both, Only a man of considerable 
tenacity of purpose would have persevered in the face 
of fatal obstacles. Mr, Haldane, however, who, under the 
conditions imposed on him, could not hope for success, 
courageously applied himself to the task of elaborating 
a framework, which in time, or in another day, will, 
we believe, be the basis of a successful military system. 

We have felt disposed to enter a plea in Mr. Haldane’s 
favour, because we think he has been the mark for unfair 
criticism. If we mistake not, the campaign is to be 
renewed with acrimony. 


“ For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Mr. Haldane and the Army Council have no doubt made 
mistakes, but we much doubt whether the interests of the 
nation would be better served were they entrusted to the 
ripe experience and judgment of a lieutenant who is 
reported to be developing journalistic activities. 





AN UNION OF CLASSES 


Votuntary public service has recently been sneered at by 
a considerable personage, who has expressed the belief 
that efficiency cannot be assured unless accompanied by 
remuneration. We have shown that this view is not in 
accordance with experience, and we have referred to the 
many onerous duties which independent people perform 
gratuitously. It is the fashion in many quarters to meet 
this statement of fact with the remark that some ulterior 
advantage is hoped for. 

It is advisable to mention the names of a few people 
who cannot possibly hope for any personal advantage from 
the discharge of voluntary public duties. Lord Mayor’s 
Day recalls the representative names in this connection. 
What hope of advantage can the Dukes of Norfolk, Devon- 
shire, Bedford, and Lords Fitzwilliam and Brassey hope 
to gain from fulfilling the onerous position of mayor? It 
is a duty which has not in the natural course of events 
become obligatory upon them. The late Duke of Devon- 
shire and the other peers to whom we have referred have 
all been co-opted to the positions which they have worthily 
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held. We think we hear a low murmur of “ flunkeyism.” 
If there be any foundation for such a hint, at least it 
cannot be levelled against the recipients of the arduous 
nominations. 

It is a healthy sign when independent men are ready to 
come forward and assume important municipal functions. 
The acceptance of such offices during many years past is 
a survival of the ancient sense that position and responsi- 
bility are correlative. In the early years of popular 
enfranchisement a certain aloofness was noticeable in those 
who enjoyed advantages of position or wealth. Those who 
had been nurtured in old-fashioned traditions could not 
readily reconcile themselves to a new order of things. 
Hence a gulf to a certain extent was fixed between classes. 
Time has bridged that gulf with the most beneficial 
results. Men are not debarred from high service to the 
State by reason of lowly origin, neither are those whose 
lot is cast in fortunate places disinclined to enter into 
a contest of talents and service which oan only be waged 
outside of caste and privilege. 


At Sheffield during the year the members of the Trades 
Union Congress were brought into contact with an ultra- 
aristocratic Lord Mayor, A few injudicious persons 
endeavoured to introduce prejudice, but thelr own eol- 
leagues were not slow to express thelr profound disap- 
proval of sueh eonduct, and the Lord Mayor was, in fact, 
the most popular figure at the assembly, If we again 
hear a suggestion of toadyism we would ask those who 
make it to reflect on the nature of the injurious aspersion 
which they cast on their fellows, It is not possible in 
one breath to set a class upon a pedestal, and in the next 
to besmirch them with the allegation that they are im- 
properly and unduly influenced by the presence of rank or 
wealth, 

The fact is that a distinct tendency towards an union of 
classes is now observable amongst the better elements 
belonging to them severally. It is quite intelligible that 
this tendency is unfavourably viewed in many quarters, 
where selfish interests seem to demand division and conflict. 
It is not to be expected that the public weal would heavily 
weight the balance in the estimation of such as these. How 
can the interests of veiled anarchy be served by anything 
which is opposed to vilification and conscious slander? 

Reflections such as these, on the possibility of concord, 
appear to cast upon responsible and prominent persons a 
duty of the utmost gravity. It is to be leaders, in the 
best and truest sense, capable of realising the springs of 


domestic progress, and using every ability to direct them 
into the right channels. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE MUSIC- 
HALL 


To associate the name of Shakespeare with the modern 
music-hall seems at first glance incongruous—akin to the 
linking of dignity with impudence, wisdom with banality. 
Shakespeare, the name revered by all nations possessing 
any literary comprehension whatever, master of comedy 
and tragedy, explorer of the heights and depths of human 





nature, appears strangely aloof and impossible considered 
in connection with the tricks, trivialities, and wild buffoon- 
ing that monopolises so great a part of the average music- 
hall entertainment; it is as though we should bring a god 
from his sunlit Olympian hills into the crude glare of the 
limelight, face to face with the gaping, chattering crowd. 

But the conclusion to which such thoughts—which are 
at first inevitable—would lead us, is unduly hasty. How 
is the crowd to know and love its gods unless they present 
themselves in human ways and human form before its half- 
blind eyes? Beneath its mirth, urged into the strident, 
unthinking guffaw by mechanical, pre-historic clowning or 
accessories of misplaced paint and exaggerated features, lie 
vague desires for gentler laughter more surely guided, for 
the mirth which penetrates more deeply and finds less 
loud expression. The pedantic point of view that pre- 
supposes the crowd as bullet-headed and inane is distorted. 
We are not discussing the psychology of the crowd as an 
entity, but its aspect as split up into human fragments, 
each alive, sensible of impressions, eager for sensations. 
Many of these individuals will not read a play of Shakes- 
peare if it is set before them, or, if they read, will lack 
understanding, Concentration is not thelr forte; they 
ean read a whole copy of a snippet-journal from cover to 
cover with avidity, but a consecutive, logical scheme 
couched in pure English bores them, 


Present to them, however, the play in action; let the 
king live and move before them on the stage, let Richard 
ITT, grapple with Richmond as admirably as he does under 
the interpretation of Mr, Seymour Hicks at the Coliseum ; 
let the life-breath of the spoken line, tender, arrogant, 
declamatory, austere, invest the dead words; let the lovers 
whisper and the fool jangle his cap-and-bells;—and the 
god comes to earth, to lose none of his splendour by his 
coming, 

The modern “ music-hall” is in a process of transition, 
and this is the way to preserve the current of its evolution 
in safe and desirable channels, Already we have passed 
far beyond the semi-idiotic stage of years ago; we supply 
the throng with spectacles of unexampled beauty, ravish- 
ing to the eye; we ordain for them music from excellently- 
trained orchestras to charm their ears after the bourdon 
of traffic on London’s highways; we provide for their 
delectation, in many instances, genuine fun, and genuinely 
human studies of tragic little events that appeal to the 
listeners because such an experience might have happened 
to them. This means motion in the right direction. But 
more may be accomplished, It is not necessary in giving 
a representation of Shakespeare “for a million” to cut 
out quite so much of the written word as is done in the 
case which forms the text of our article. True, condensa- 
tion must be employed, since time is limited and many 
other artists have to do their share; but Shakespeare is 
not all action, and we imagine that the audience could 
well bear to hear a few more of the memorable speeches— 
supported, as they would be, by the magnificent and in- 
spiring scene. We do not say that the plays should be 
placed whole on the stage; often their construction and 
development, to say nothing of the exigencies of time 
and legal restrictions, in the music-hall class of entertain- 
ment, would render it impossible; “cuts” are inevitable 
even on the best of occasions. But with due supervision 
and tact, the English language at its best may still be 
introduced to and appreciated by the huge audiences which 
gather, primarily, with the idea of being amused, 
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GERMANY AS SHE IS 


At a time when the press is so insistently proclaiming 
the approaching fall of the British Empire before a 
twentieth century Teutonic invasion, it may be interesting 
to the public to hear some details of the life and govern- 
ment of the German people. 

In the present article it is only proposed to give a 
brief sketch of the German Constitution. In further 
articles it is proposed to describe some features of the 
growth of social democracy in recent years; the social 
life of the great European Empire in all its extreme 
simplicity ; the elaborate educational system which within 
a Space of sixty years has placed Germany in the front 
rank, if not at the head, of European culture; to reveal 
to the women of England the picture of the patient and 
economical Hausfrau; to paint the enthusiasm which the 
beautiful music-poetry of Wagner arouses among all 
élasses of the population; and to describe the system of 
cheap operas and concerts by which it is made possible 
for those whose days are spent in drudgery to escape in 
the evening from the material things of life and to feel 
divine emotion awakened in thelr hearts by the master- 
pieces of musical genius; and lastly, to indicate the leading 
features of the great modern school of painting in 
Germany, 

The Gevnen Empire consists of twenty-one States, which 
are bound together in a close, we -_ peers say 
inseparable, alliance, The voluntarily submissive States 
aye united under the authority of Prussia, It will be 
recalled by those acquainted with the rudiments of modern 
Huropean history that in 1666 Prussia, as a result of 
her successful war against Austria, was enabled to annex 
Hanover, Hesse Cassel, and Nassau, Furthermore, 
Austria was forced to withdraw permanently from German 
affairs, and Germany north of the Main, including 
Saxony, was formed into a confederation under Prussian 
leadership. The South German States, of which the prin- 
cipal were Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Baden, were left 
in a condition of theoretical independence, But the weak- 
ness of isolation placed them in the necessity of choosing 
a dependent alliance with Prussia, or submission to 
France. It is hard for us to realise nowadays that at 
the time the South Germans inclined more to the side of 
alliance with France than with the then much-hated 
Prussians. However, the judicious publication by Bis- 
marck of documentary indiscretions on the part of Louis 
Napoleon, wherein he proposed that his neutrality in the 
recent Prusso-Austrian war should be paid for by terri- 
tories torn from South Germany, threw these States into 
the arms of Prussia. The story of the great war of 1870 
is written large in the pages of history. Suffice it to recall 
that on January 18, 1871, in the historic hall of Versailles, 
King William of Prussia, in the midst of the assembled 
Princes, assumed the Emperor’s Crown, and the new Ger- 
man Empire was proclaimed, The members of the ancient 
Wittelsbach family, and the other Bavarians who attended 
the ceremony, looked on gloomily and with downcast eyes ; 
for Bavaria had hoped one day to wear the Imperial 
crown, or to share the Cesars’ favour on a more even 
footing. But German development has been so rapid, that 
nowadays 1870 seems far behind; and the great addition 
of prosperity which unity has brought to all the States 
has long since reconciled all injured pride. In 1860 Ger- 
many consisted of disorganised and helpless individual 
States, at the mercy of Austria or France. In 1910 
Germany stands united, with Austria as her obedient ally, 
with France trembling at the menace of her power; and 
now the development of her navy is causing the English 
anxiety for the safety of their homes, and forcing them 
to spend some fifty millions yearly on their fleet, while 
many wander homeless, gaunt, and starving through the 
streets of the great cities. 
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The twenty-one German States united under Prussia 
have internal self-government, and in Bavaria, for 
example, the King in time of peace has command of the 
Bavarian army. e foreign affairs of the Empire, how- 
ever, are in the hands of the Kaiser’s Ministry and the 
Bundesrat. There are naturally many laws which affect 
the whole Empire, such as the passing of the annual 
naval and military estimates, and for this purpose the 


'‘ Reichstag and Bundesrat act as the legislative bodies. 


House, consists of twenty-one 
members, chosen by the Governments of the different 
States. Prussia has the right of nominating eighteen of 
these fifty-one, and the lesser States a proportionate 
number. As the members of the Bundesrat are chosen by 
the Government of the different States, it is an aristocratic 
body, and an instrument of royal power. The eighteen 
Prussian representatives are nominated through the 
Kaiser's influence, and the smaller North German States 
almost invariably vote with Prussia, so that the Bundesrat 
is the principal means by which the Emperor can make 
his authority felt. 

The Reichstag, on the other hand, is an ultra-democratio 
body, as it is elected for the whole Empire on the principle 
of manhood suffrage. It consists of some 397 members, 
who are divided into various political parties irrespective 
of the State from which they happen to come, They receive 
a yearly salary, but thelr election expenses have to be 
borne either by themselves or their party, The Imperial 
Chancellor is chosen directly by the Kaiser, and is in no 
way dependent for his continuation in power on the vote of 
the Reichstag, and herein lies the great difference between 
the Bnglish and German constitutions, The Reichs 
may reject a bill brought in by the Chancellor, or one o 
his Ministry, but the GCinistr need not retire, Further, 
the Chancellor can eall on ihe Emperor to dissolve the 
refractory Chamber, His power of legislation, however, is 
ultimately dependent on the will of the eleven million 
voters who return the fresh Reichstag. Bills to become 
law must pass through both the Lower and Upper Houses, 
and when they have obtained the assent of these two bodies 
the Kaiser is obliged to endorse them, There exist then 
in Germany two legislative bodies; the one the Upper 
House or Bundesrat, extremely aristocratic in its com- 
position, and the other the Reichstag, ultra-democratic 
in its method of election, The Ministry stands apart. 

It is by his power of manipulating the Bundesrat and 
his right to nominate the Ministry that the Kaiser exercises 
his direct authority in the Government. Prussia maintains 
diplomatic representatives at the courts of various German 
States, and one of their chief duties is to inquire as to 
how the State representatives are directed to vote, and, if 
necessary, to sue for their support in the Bundesrat. It 
should be pointed out that the State Representatives do 
not express an individual opinion, but vote in bodies as 
directed by their respective Governments. The power of 
declaring war is vested in the person of the Emperor and 
the Bundesrat; but the necessary supplies can only be 
obtained by vote of the Reichstag. 

Each of the separate States enjoys “Home Rule,” the 
Lower House being here known as the Landestag. It is 
a curious anomaly that the Reichstag is a more democratic 
body than many of the Landestags. For example, in 
Bavaria the local governing body is elected on a low 
suffrage, which practically amounts to manhood suffrage, 
but Prussia is more reactionary and there the property 
qualification is comparatively high. 

Munich, November 1. 8. A. B. 


The Bundesrat, or hi oy 
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BIRRELL AND HIS WORK 


Wuarever diverse opinions may be held on Mr. Augustine 
Birrell’s abilities as a politician, there can only be agree- 
ment among lovers of literature concerning his work as 
an essayist. He possesses those most necessary and 
admirable attributes of the writer of belles lettres—humour 
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and a neat, conversational style, and he has chosen the 
kingdom of the half-forgotten, of poets vaguely known, 
authors dimly remembered, and made it especially his 
preserve in the literary huniing-grounds. One of his chief 
delights is to delve among faded records, to blow the dust 
off the names of old rhymesters and scribblers whom time 
has passed by. He stands up gallantly for poor, scorned 
Tupper; “extol the great authors if you will,” he says, 
“but leave the small ones alone. It is easier to teach 
the mob to throw a brickbat at a fool than to worship at 
the shrine of a saint, but it is a lesson not worth the 
teaching.” John Cleaveland, once dubbed “Prince of 
Poets,” who lived in Milton’s day—who now ever reads his 
works /—finds an ally in Mr. Birrell. “The fact is, time 
has grubbed up John Cleaveland and cast him into the 
ash-bin. But he was a good man—most bad poets are.” 

To do this sort of thing successfully—that is, to render 
such matters thoroughly interesting to the man who will 
occasionally rest his fiction-wearied brain by a spell of 
essays—demands a certain knack of “writing round” the 
theme, since a simple recital of fact, combined with purely 
literary criticism, would prove intolerably arid and un- 
profitable if employed on subjects of themselves not capable 
of sustaining attention. This knack Mr. Birrell has 
developed until it becomes an art. He takes the reader 
into his confidence—‘“ poking the fire and lighting his 
pipe,” he remarks, “the wise man will read; ” 
he is genial, admonitory, discursive, critical by turns, but 
always serene. His lightness of touch has become 
proverbial. “It would be hard to go through life,” he 
writes, “arm-in-arm with anyone who had stuck in the 
middle of ‘Guy Mannering’;” and, apropos of George 
Borrow, in that most charming and chatty of companion- 
able books, “ Res Judicatae,” he observes, “It is a mercy 
the people we love do not know how much we must forgive 
them.” At which we are obliged to smile—and read on. 

But we are reminded by the opportune re-issue of Mr. 
Birrell’s earlier work* in a most tasteful and acceptable 
form that his powers are exercised on other names than 
those rejected by time’s inconsiderate hand. Pope, 
Samuel Johnson, Milton, Burke—the papers bearing these 
titles will be familiar to most of our readers, while the 
volumes on Hazlitt and Andrew Marvell in the “ English 
Men of Letters” series are in every library. What could 
be better than his closing words in the latter book, where 
Marvell is alluded to as the owner of “a prose style which 
some people think the best prose style of all—that of 
honest men who have something to say”? And in these 
“Obiter Dicta,” the essay on Emerson is full of good 
things. “Emerson will always be the favourite author 
of somebody ; and to be always read by somebody is better 
than to be read first by everybody and then by nobody. 
Indeed” (here we have Mr. Birrell’s confession of 
faith), “it is hard to fancy a pleasanter destiny than to 
join.the company of lesser authors. All their readers are 
their sworn friends. Once or twice in a century some 
enthusiastic and expansive admirer insists upon dragging 
them from their shy retreats, and trumpeting their fame in 
the market-place . . . then the disconcerted author is left 
free to scuttle back to his corner, where he is all the 
happier, sharing the raptures of the lonely student, for 
his brief experience of publicity.” If the criticism is not 
always deep, it is generally just, and rarely faulty; Mr. 
Birrell’s reading has been so omnivorous that his allusions 
and comparisons are invariably apt, and it seems impos- 
sible for him to be “dry,” if we except his humour, which 
is often “dry” in another sense—that of gentle sarcasm. 

In one of his essays—for the moment we forget which— 
he wrote: “The office of literature is to please; and to 
attain a place among the pleasure-givers is no small reward 
for hard work or even bitter sorrow.” ‘Mr. Birrell needs 
not to be assured of the application of these words to 
himself; he is secure in the affectionate esteem of many 
hundreds of readers whom he has never seen, and we are 
sure that for him such a result is of priceless value. 





* “Obiter Dicta,” By Augustine Birrell, First and Second Series compl 
(Duckworth and Co, 2s, 6d. net,) vam 





REVIEWS 
NEU DAEMON 


The Supreme Problem: An Examination of Historical 
Christianity from the Standpoint of Human Life and 
Experience and in the Light of Psychical Phenomena, 
= = “gen Ranpert. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 

0. 5s. 


Mr. Ranpert’s general point of view is a sound one, and 
it is clearly and acutely put in his introduction. It seems 
to him desirable, he says, that “ the great historic doctrines 
of Christianity . . . should be examined, not so much in 
the light of documentary and scientific evidence . . . but 
in that of human experience, and of the claims and testi- 
mony of the human soul and conscience: when that voice 
should be allowed to speak, which a false philosophy has 
silenced so long, but which, nevertheless, remains for 
mankind its safest and ultimate court of appeal.” 

This is excellent. To make the author’s case still 
clearer, we might say that the time has come for the great 
question of Thirst and Water to be examined, not so 
much in the light of recent scientific discoveries, as to 
the true nature of the gullet, not so much with regard 
to the formula HO. and the problem therefrom arising— 
whether our ancestors, having no exact scientific know- 
ledge of the human body, and being utterly unaware of 
the presence of hydrogen and oxygen in water, are any 
authorities with regard to dry throats and cool springs— 
but on the plain bodily experience of thirst and its satis- 
faction by means of gigantic draughts. 

Mr. Ranpert is quite right. We are weary of H,0, 
which may. at any moment turn out to be an utterly in- 
sufficient, and therefore incorrect, formula. What we 
want is the evidence of the man who wanted water, and 
got it, and was satisfied. 

Excellent again is the author’s suggested analogy in the 
passage : — 


It must be clear that just as no amount of instruction 
and exposition can make a man a musician who has not 
got a musical ear, so no amount of theological teaching 
can make a man a Christian whose inner nature does not 
harmonize and correspond with that teaching. 


Mr. Ranpert might have pressed the analogy more 
strongly ; he might have pointed out that as the opinions 
of “the man in the street” are not allowed the slightest 
weight by competent judges of music, painting, litera- 
ture, or sculpture, so it is time for this ignorant’ person 
who haunts the street—and the laboratory—to keep 
silence on still higher matters. As one of the greatest 
of critics once said, if the thoughts of a bargee on a 
Turner are not taken seriously, why should the man of 
science, qua man of science, be supposed to be of any 
authority on the eternal mysteries of the soul? He has 
not made the great experiment; why, then, does he lay 
down the law on its processes and results? 

So far good; but Mr. Ranpert has, in our opinion, 
chosen to rest a great part of his case on a somewhat 
perilous thesis. Concerned to defend the position that the 
forces of evil are personal, like the forces of good, he 
endeavours to prove it by maintaining that modern spirit- 
ualism affords many direct and convincing proofs of the 
existence of demons, and of their active and malefic inter- 
ference with the souls of men. He quotes an American 
Roman Catholic professor on the subject of “ spirit mani- 
festations.” 


Every one of Spe narratives shows, as far as it shows: 
anything not explicable by simple psychic states and powers, 
the marks which the Church has always regarded as signs 
of the presence of the devil. Some of the cases he [Mr. 
Owen] describes are clearly cases of possession, and others. 
are as clearly cases of obsession. Unhappily. Mr. Owen, 
who formerly believed in no God, now takes, knowingly or 
not, the devil to be God. 
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Again, in the author’s own words :— 


Instead of connecting man with that true other-world- 
order for which he was created, it connects him with un- 
clean and evil spirits, hostile alike to the Divine Redeemer 
and to the work and mission of His Church in the world. 


In brief, Mr. Ranpert believes that the phenomena of 
the séance are, generally speaking, real phenomena—not 
mere conjuring tricks—and that they are produced by the 
agency of demons. Naturally enough, he holds also—with 
Father Hugh Benson—that spiritualism is a thing utterly 
abominable and destructive. 

Now, in the first place, it may be well to make one 
or two distinctions. Putting the Puritans—who do not 
count—on one side, it would be a hard thing to say that 
drink, gaming, and musical comedies, are utterly bad. 
Frankly, it would not be true. Some of the best men 
who have ever: lived have relished the savour of good 
wine; the yeomen and peasants, the heart of England, 
drank good beer for centuries up to thirty years 
ago, when Mr. Gladstone authorised the employment 
of “substitutes” in brewing, and made it difficult 
and tiresome for a man to brew his own beer 
in his own brewhouse. Drink, then, is a good 
creature, but dipsomania is a curse. So only the mere 
Puritan shudders at the occasional backing of a 
favourite, and only the pedant, who is the Puritan of the 
arts, condemns a tired man for his pleasure in the aimless 
mixture of aimless tunes, aimless dances, and aimless 
jokes which constitute musical comedy. Still, some people 
bring their wives to the workhouse and themselves to the 
dock by excessive betting, and musical comedy on the 
brain must in time enfeeble the intellect. 

And so, as a matter of fact, there are, and have been, 
plenty of people who divert themselves with an occasional 
séance, who will probably tell you that “it’s really very 
curious. I couldn’t make it out. He certainly said there 
was an old man with mutton-chop whiskers and black eye- 
brows standing behind me, and grandfather was exactly like 
that.” Well, it is a feeble sport; but is there any necessity 
to bring up the demon-in-the-machine to account for such 
impressions, for the result produced of vague and aimless 
curiosity, which in many cases never becomes anything 
else? Surely, on the diabolic supposition, the wiles and 
lures of spiritualism would be much more deadly than 
this. It would be harsh and untrue to say that an occa- 
sional visit to a séance is worse than an occasional visit 
to “The Girl in the Idiots’ Home,” or an occasional 
“fiver” on Captain Cadbury’s selection. But if the devil 
were behind the ghost this could scarcely be said. 

Then there is another point which seems highly un- 
favourable to the author’s thesis. This is the utter idiocy 
of spiritualism in general, the profound silliness of the 
majority of its exponents. It is not many days since a 
representative gathering of spiritualists was gravely in- 
formed by a leading light of “the cause” that there was 
something highly mysterious about “spirit photographs.” 

“Tf,” said this gentleman, “you tried to get results 
under ‘test conditions’ ”—conditions so framed as to make 
fraud impossible—“ in nine cases out of ten you will get 
nothing at all; whereas, if you are not taking any parti- 
cular precautions, you may obtain results which are quite 
wonderful.” 

The speaker said that this was a highly mysterious 
state of things—and nobody laughed! Surely the persons 
who utter such things seriously, and those who listen 
seriously, are rather in the state of Baconians and Flat- 
Earth Theorists than in that of bondage to the powers of 
darkness. And then there is the history of the communica- 
tions of the appalling masses of commonplace, of futility, 
of drivel, of sheer idiocy, which are supposed to float from 
the Golden Shore. Mr. Ranpert admits as much; he 
quotes with approval the dictum of the American, who 
said that if we had “ tapped the other world, it was evident 
that we had tapped it at the lunatic asylum end.” And 
again he speaks of “spirit communications” as conveying 
“information which, because of its contradictory character, 
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is no information at all.” And yet he honours these 
“spirits” as 
Beings of an extraordinary degree of intelligence, who 
have a very accurate knowledge of human nature. 
By the side of their superior intelligences, the modern 
man of science is no more than a prattling infant. 
[They are] vastly superior in their intelligence to those 
who invoke them. 
And in other passages we hear of “the astonishing intel- 
ligence and astuteness” of the spirits of the séance, and 
of their “ subtle intelligence.” 

It really will not do; if spiritualism reeks of the lunatic 
asylum it cannot also be the work of beings of superhuman 
intelligence, subtlety, and acuteness. And then, again. 
If the séance be diabolical how is it that the devil so often 
leaves his servants, the mediums, in the lurch, refusing 
to provide undeniable phenomena, and compelling the 
medium to travel about with a cumbrous and expensive set 
of “ properties,” which are often revealed by the energetic 
sitter with the electric lamp? It is important that 
we should not be misunderstood. We are by no 
means trying to prove that a mania for spiritual- 
ism is a good thing, or even a harmless thing; 
on the contrary, we believe it to be a very bad thing 
indeed, a worse habit probably than that of taking the 
brandy bottle as a companion of the night. But as no 
one out of fanatic circles believes brandy to be Satan in 
solution, so we are unwilling, on the evidence, to set down 
the enfeebling fooleries of spiritualism to the direct agency 
of the awful powers of evil. ‘ 

There is another point. We are not contending that 
every “phenomena” is a fraud. The percentage of fraud 
is very high indeed; perhaps 90 per cent. would not be 
an excessive estimate of the proportion of trick to reality. 
But it is probable, highly probable, that there is a small 
remanet of genuine effects which are not the products 
of mere conjuring ability. What is the nature of these 
effects, and whence do they come? We cannot say. As for 
the “messages,” there is one thing certain—they do 
not proceed from any superior intelligence, whether that 
intélligence be conceived as a demon, or as the spirit of 


- a dead human being. They sink from mere common- 


place, through futility, to absolute and complete bathos ; 
spiritually, intellectually, wsthetically considered, they 
are either nothing or sheer rubbish. But there are the 
physical and sensible manifestations to be considered. How 
is it done? By whom is it done? 

It is possible that here we are confronted by a profound 
psychical mystery; there is certainly no question of the 
pneuma. But the spiritualist “invocation”—in all like 
lihood an incomplete spell uttered by persons wholly 
ignorant of what they are doing—does, in certain rare 
cases, shake the doors of the house of life and liberate 
powers and energies, the nature of which we may suspect 
dimly but cannot define. The process is, no doubt, wholly 
unnatural, wholly harmful, analogous to the feats of 
contortionists, to the ghastly tricks which some people can 
play with their bones and muscles and sinews. Or one 
might say that the medium, who is not cheating, is tear- 
ing and wrenching and forcing open the most delicate and 
wonderful mechanism that we know, the psychical nature 
of man, involving the whole nervous system in hopeless 
wreck and ruin. All this is as bad as bad can be: still,, 
we would repeat to Mr. Ranpert: New daemon intersit. 





A WORSHIPPER OF BEAUTY 


William Sharp (Fiona Macleod), a Memoir. Compiled 
by his wife, Exizasern A. Suarp. (Wm. Heinemann. 
16s. net.) 


Tue tribe of dreamers, of men whose waggons are for ever 
“hitched to the stars,” is a small one, and it is perhaps 
well that it should be so, since the hard work of the world 
has to be carried on somehow. But there can be no ques- 
tion that the dreamer is a very necessary leaven in the 
complex composition of life. For him and his visions— 
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let the practical man laugh as he may—we should give 
hearty thanks. By the very quality of his soul he is 
usually moved to express himself and what he sees in 
writing, in music, in painting, or sculpture, and -he is 
_generally, speaking broadly, a dual personality, or, if the 
term is objectionable, a man who lives two lives. Half 
his soul is above the clouds, but the other half is walking 
the earth with us, listening to the whispers that descend, 
endeavouring to tell the world wondrous things in a lan- 
guage which only his fellow-dreamers can understand per- 
fectly. Loneliness, often, is his sorrowful portion—the 
terrible loneliness of the crowd, of the strange, scornful, 
uncomprehending look, of the spirit craving for com- 
panionship and finding but the cold stare or the pitying 
glance. 

With the life of one of the more fortunate of these 
dreamers this book deals in an admirable manner. Wil- 
liam Sharp was fortunate, we say, in that he was appre- 
‘ciated during his lifetime, made innumerable friends, and 
knew the joy of sympathetic comradeship in his work. 
From boyhood he “took to the heather,” making friends 
with gamekeepers, poachers, gipsies, shepherds, weuder- 
ing pipers, and we can see how thrilled the lad would be 
‘at the action of old Seumas, the fisherman, who stood at 
sunrise gazing seaward with bonnet off and white locks 
flowing. “Every morning,” said Seumas, in Gaelic, “I 
take my hat off like this to the beauty of the world.” 

“The beauty of the world”—that was the keynote of 
his existence, although at the age of twenty-five he was 
passing through the usual stages of the sensitive, worried 
soul; “my mind is like a troubled sea,” he wrote, “ where- 
on the winds of doubt blow continually, with waves of 
‘dead hopes and religious beliefs washing away far behind, 
and cables before but the weary seeming of phantasmal 
shores.” Soon, however, he “found himself.” To his 
‘deep friendship with Dante Gabriel Rosetti, Sharp owed 
a tremendous impetus on the road he had chosen ; Hossetti 
introduced him to Philip Bourke Marston, to Theodore 
Watts, and to many others whose counsel—indeed, whose 
mere presence—-waé helpful to one so extremely absorbent 
of impressions; and from that time onward he met on 
intimate terms most of the best writers of the period, One 
of the most interesting features of this volume is the corre- 
spendence between Sharp and such men as Walter Pater, 
George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Robert Browning, E. C. 
Stedman, and others too numerous to mention. 

His love for nature, as expressing that beauty which 
meant so much to him and to his work, appears in a thou- 
sand ways. In Rome, the usual monuments and travellers’ 
sights do not attract him, but things which visitors seldom 
see with more than casual glance give him immeasurable 
joy. Writing to the lady who was to become his wife, 
he says : — 


Away to the right I saw a ruined arch, and near it was 
a shepherd, clad in skins, tending his goats. No other 
human sign—oh, it was delicious, and has made me in 
love with the very name of Rome. Such swarms of lizards 
there were, and so tame, especially the green ones, which 
knew I wouldn’t hurt them, and so ran up my hands. 
The funniest fly, too, I ever saw buzzed up and sat on 
a spray of blackthorn blossom and looked at me. I burst 
out laughing at it, and it really seemed to look reproach- 
fully at me—and, for a moment, I felt sorry at being so 
rude. I could have lain there all day, so delicious was 
the silence save for these natural sounds—and all these 
dear little birds and insects. 


In another letter of the same year (1883) he writes: “ Only 
a Renaissance of belief in the Beautiful being the only 
sure guide can save modern nations from further spiritual 
degradation—and not till the gloomy precepts of Chris- 
tianity yield to something more akin to the Greek sense 
of beauty will life appear to the majority lovely and 
wonderful, alike in the present and in the future.” 

In the year 1885 William Sharp was on the staff of 
Tue ACADEMY, and was working in various ways which are 
now well known to all readers. His “ Sonnets of the Cen- 
tury” brought him many pleasant friendships, but also 





some embarrassing requests from budding poets. One 
day, for instance, a large packet arrived from South 
Africa, containing a hundred sonnets (according to the 
sender) for consideration. “On examining the packet,” 
says Mrs. Sharp, “we found one hundred poems varying 
in length from twelve to twenty lines, but not a solitary 
sonnet among them!” He was a true Bohemian, and 
buoyant with confidence in his own powers; in 1890 the 
wander-spirit gripped him irresistibly, and he determined, 
in his own words, to “take down the board, ‘ William 
Sharp, Literary Manufacturer (all kinds of jobs under- 
taken),’ and substitute ‘William Sharp, Given up Busi- 
ness: Moved to Bohemia. Publishers and Editors Need 
Not Apply.” He felt the necessity for travel as an aid 
to work, and he was indefatigable; his astonishing energy 
urged him onward. “ How splendid it is to be alive!” 
he cries. “O, if one could only crush into a few vivid 
years the scattered fruit of wasted seasons. There is such 
a host of things to do: such a bitter sparsity of time, after 
bread-and-butter making, to do them in—even to dream 
of them!” Nothing strikes the reader more forcibly than 
the amazing amount of work that he managed to cram 
into his time. Continually he records in his diaries such 
events as the following: “Stayed up all night (till break- 
fast) writing; then revising. Between 8 p.m. and 4 am. 
wrote poem after poem with unbroken eagerness.” “ Gave 
Charles Holroyd a second sitting. Between 9 and 2 a.m. 
wrote ‘The Naked Rider’ (70 lines), ‘The Wind at 
Fidene’ (38 lines), ‘The Wild Mare” (32 lines), ‘A 
Dream at Ardea’ (215 lines).” One is compelled into 
surprise, time after time, at his astounding vitality, and, 
when about the year 1893 he developed that strange other 
personality and gave the dream-half of his nature to the 
world under the name of “ Fiona Macleod,” continuing at 
the same time his ordinary literary work and reading s 
William Sharp, it becomes perfectly clear that no human 
being could stand such a etrain for many years. 

Remarkably fascinating is the second portion of this 
biography, dealing as it does with the period of William 
Sharp's double output. It often seemed as though he really 
believed in the actual existence of another soul, feminine 
and delicate, within his own; to him the affair was far 
from a joke—it was essential to his happiness that this 
side of himself should be expressed, “ My work,” he said, 
“must be beautiful in itself—Beauty is a Queen, and must 
be served as a Queen, ... I can write out of my heart 
in a way I could not do as William Sharp, and, indeed, I 
could not do so if I were the woman Fiona Macleod is 
supposed to be, unless veiled in scrupulous anonymity.” 

The innocent deception was maintained to the very end, 
as far as the outside public was concerned, as our readers 
will be aware; but many will be surprised to learn how 
far he carried it in his own life. On his birthday he 
used to write a letter from “ Fiona Macleod” to himself, 
and one from himself to “Fiona”; some of his books, 
too, bear the inscription, “To William Sharp, from his 
comrade, Fiona Macleod.” “Fiona” constantly received 
letters which his sister-secretary answered—once came 4 
proposal of marriage !—and few even of his intimate asso- 
ciates discovered the secret. If ever a deception was 
justified, it was in this case. We could ill spare those 
wonderful romances, “Pharais” and “The Mountain 
Lovers”; many will remember the exquisite closing lines 
of the last book :— 


“But as dawn broke wanly upon the tallest trees, the 
wings of the tempest struck one and all into a mighty 
roar, reverberatingly prolonged; a solemn, slow-sounding 
anthem, full of the awe of the Night, and of the majesty 
of the Day, hymning mysteries older than the first dawn, 
deeper than the deepest dark. 


“And after the passing of that great wind the forest 
was still. Only a whisper as of the sea breathed through 
its illimitable green wave.”’ 


Finely and sympathetically in these pages does Mrs. Sharp 
tell the story of her husband’s struggles, travels, and 
triumphs ; we are grateful to her for her revelation of the 
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man. We love to read of one who could send this message 
to'a child: “Tell Marjorie the wee Dandelion was asking 
about her, and sends her his love—also a milky daisy that 
says Hooray! every morning when it wakes, and then is 
so pleased and astonished that it remains silently smiling 
till next morning.” We feel the significance of his anec- 
dote of the delay on the Albanian coast, when he encoun- 
tered another passenger who fumed with impatience. “He 
says he wants to get on. Absurd! ‘There’s more beauty 
here than one can take in for days to come,’ I said. 
‘Damn it, sir, what have J got to do with beauty?’ he 
asked indignantly. ‘Not much, certainly,’ I answered 
drily, looking him over.” Not a ‘paragraph is lacking in 
interest; the radiance of a vivid humanity illumines the 
whole book, and it is in every way a splendid tribute to 
the memory of a splendid character. Pagan he may have 
been, but there is something magnificent in the creed 
which inspires these sentences, with which we will close 
our appreciation: “ Life is so unutterably precious that I 
cannot but rejoice daily that I am alive; and yet IT have 
no fear of, or even regret at, the thought of death. There 
are many things far worse than death. When it comes, it 
comes. But meanwhile we are alive. The death of the 
power to live is the only death to be dreaded.” 





LAFCADIO 


Lafeadio Hearn in Japan. 
Mathews. 6s, net.) 


Tue present volume is of particular interest because it 
contains a number of appreciations written by various 
Japanese people. Hearn’s crowning achievement was his 
intimate portrayal of Japan and her people, and in this 
dainty volume we receive for the first time an adequate 
appreciation from just the source where appreciation 
counts most emphatically, 

Hitherto we ~ known Mr, Yone Noguchi as a very 
charming Japanese poet. Now he is content to sing in 
prose the praises of Lafcadio Hearn. He writes, “ You 
must have another Hearn to understand Lafcadio Hearn,” 
As editor he has fulfilled the truth of these words by in- 
ducing Mrs. Hearn to write her reminiscences of her 
husband, and these reminiscences are without a doubt the 
chief attraction of this little sheaf of Japanese contribu- 
tions. There is something infinitely pathetic in her touch. 
She is ever struggling to make Hearn’s genius more than 
apologise for his waywardness and vagaries as a husband. 
She suggests, rather than describes in detail, this wonder- 
ful grown-up child of hers. In these pages we are per- 
mitted to look upon the real Hearn. She appears to us 
as one who was something more than a wife to Hearn. 
She “gave him a strange key which he found fitted to 
open the door of the inner Japanese life.” She has por- 
trayed him, not as a University professor, but rather as a 
ghost-child tiptoeing round his rooms, creeping out into 
the garden, and loving his flowers with a strange, wistful 
adoration. 

Mrs. Hearn, in describing her husband’s room, departs 
from the Japanese method of merely suggesting. She 
portrays that abode with its little shrine, its desk, its 
gathering of much-loved books with all the detail of a 
Dutch painter. Having accomplished this task she slides 
back into a more mystical vein. We seem ‘to see Hearn’s 
children creeping into this little room when night comes 
in order to say to his bas-relief, “Papa San, good night; 
happy dreams!” Perhaps Hearn’s ghost replies, as he 
used_to reply when his brown-robed figure sat curled up 
on cushions, “Have a good dream!” Hearn is not dead 
seems to be the dominant note triumphantly ringing 
through these delicate memories. When there is silence 
in the room, and when his wife and family have retired 
to rest, his ghostly fingers touch the offering, his spirit 
eyes peer into the pictures of the flaming god Fudo. 

The night before Hearn passed away he had a strange 
dream. He dreamt that he took a long journey into a 
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far country. It was neither the Western country nor 
Japan, but the strangest land. The next morning, still 
haunted by ‘his dream, Hearn walked softly down ‘the 
corridor facing the garden. He -peeped into ‘his wife’s 
room and gazed at a tokonoma representing a moonlight 
scene. He exclaimed, in a far-away voice, “Oh, what a 
lovely picture! I wish I could go to such a place as that 
in the picture.” Before many ‘hours had passed he ‘had 
gone into “the strangest land”—into the Land of the 
Yellow Spring. 

In sharp contrast to these beautiful and touching pages 
we have two chapters by Mr. Noguchi. One is an appre- 
ciation and the other a defence of Lafcadio Hearn. In 
addition there are remarks concerning Hearn at Yaidzu. 
Besides these interesting contributions we are permitted 
to see Hearn from a strictly literary point of view, and 
as he appeared in the lecture room. The appendix con- 
tains a lecture of Hearn’s “On Romantic and Classic 
Literature in Relation to Style” and Hearn’s farewell 
address. The present volume, containing several delight- 
ful sketches by the great interpreter of Japan, is the most 
valuable contribution that has at present appeared on this 
fascinating subject. It is a volume that will be placed 
side by side with “Kokoro” and “Gleanings in Buddha 
Fields,” a live contribution to literature with Mrs. Lafcadio 
Hearn’s inimitable reminiscences. 





A very interesting translation into French by Mare 
Logé (“ 7 Marana de France ”) with an excellent frontispiece 
yortrait, of some of Hearn’s works, has just appeared. 
The translation is excellently done, and is preceded by 
an interesting sketch of Lafcadio’s parentage, early life, 
and literary struggles. The son of a Gr mother and 
an Irish father, whose union was not a sympathetic one, 
Hearn early sought his own fortune, and partly owing 
to the possession of an ultra-sensitive nature, it was long 
before he made any conspicuous advance, Once, how- 
ever, Eastern, and particularly Japanese, literature 
attracted him, his success was assured, Indeed, so imbued 
did he become with Asiatic influences that, according to 
his own wish, although he was not a Buddhist, he was 
interred according to the rites of that religion in the 
Buddhist cemetery situated behind his house, Students 
placed upon his tomb a crown of laurels with the inscrip- 
tion, which Mare Logé thus renders: “ A Lafcadio Hearn, 
dont la plume fut plus puissante méme que le sabre de la 
victorieuse nation ott cline et ou il demeura, et dont 
le plus grand honneur est de |l’avoir accueillé comme 
citoyen, et de lui avoir donné, hélas! une tombe.” 





A MEDIA:VAL ART, 


Dinanderie: A History and Description of Mediaeval Art 
Work in Copper, Brass, and Bronze. By J. Tavenor- 
Perry. (George Allen and Sons. 21s. net.) 


Born in the Preface and in the Envoy to “ Dinanderie ” 
Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry offers an apology for the very beau- 
tiful volume he has given us. “No attempt has yet 
been made,” he says, “adequately to describe the widely 
extended art of the coppersmith.” And again: “The con- 
cluding chapters of our volume, in giving bare descrip- 
tions of so many objects of Dinanderie, may seem too much 
in the nature of a catalogue raisonné, but such details were 
necessary for the proper completion of our task.” The 
word “ Dinanderie,” as may be readily imagined, is taken 
from the town of Dinant on the Meuse, and is used, “as 
we have no word in modern English which would embrace 
all branches of this most important art work.” Our author 
is of opinion that the commonly accepted theory to the 
effect that the barbarian hordes which ultimately broke 
up the Roman Empire were the foes of all civilisation is 
a fallacy, and, at any rate, it would appear, from a brief 
survey of Dinant, to say nothing of Bouvigne and Huy, 
that such is indeed the case. It is to the influence of 
Pépin’s famous son, Charlemagne, however, that we owe 
the development of the art of the Meuse district. Gem- 
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cutting was revived at this period, and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
wherein was built the great minster, became the northern 
capital of Charlemagne’s dominions. The towns on the 
banks of the Meuse early acquired a large amount of free- 
dom and independence, which they greatly abused, and 
from their policy we have an early insight into the evils 
resulting from the short-sighted dictates of trade unions. 
The inhabitants were a hot-tempered Celtic population, 
and in modern times bore the character of much foolish- 
ness, the inscription placed on their old bridge being con- 
sidered evidence of this: “Ce pont fut fait ici.” 

In the middle of the thirteenth century the superior 
quality of the productions of Dinant had become prover- 
bial, and the fact that the town was in alliance with the 
Hansa League enabled the most favourable treatment to 
be obtained in the matter of tolls and dues, as well as 
special rates for the work produced. In spite, however, 
of all these advantages and the remarkable skill of her 
workmen, Dinant, on account of the petty quarrels with 
Bouvigne and the neighbouring towns, fell under the 
displeasure of Philip le Bon, who, finding that the Bishop 
of Liége was unable to control his town, took matters into 
his own hands and determined to put an end to the in- 
tolerable insubordination of the inhabitants. The town 
was captured, sacked, and given over to pillage and fire, 
while eight hundred of the inhabitants were drowned in 
the Meuse. Many of the skilled workmen drifted to 
Flanders, and a still larger number settled in Huy, a 
town where the decoration of the ware by champlevé 
enamel was practised at an early date. It is to Scan- 
dinavia, however, that we must look for the true origin 
of Dinanderie. We are given two illustrations of pails of 
a very graceful shape, the former of which was found in 
a bog near Aaborg, in Denmark, and is ornamented with 
choice engravings. The northern artificers were especially 
clever and original in their designs, some of the animals’ 
heads portrayed showing remarkable skill. The book con- 
tains altogether 120 illustrations, and it is gratifying to 
note that our own country attained considerable excellence 
in the art of metal work, largely owing to the influence 
of Athelstan and St. Dunstan. Among the choicest 
examples of English work which have survived may be 
mentioned the Gloucester candlestick, now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the bronze ewer of the time of 
Richard II., and the lectern of Norwich Cathedral. Sanc- 
tuary rings, crosses, censers, and all kinds of articles used 
for church purposes form an important part in the art 
of Dinanderie, and these are all ably dealt with in the book 
under review. We must also congratulate Mr. Tavenor- 
Perry upon the concise and scholarly manner in which 
he presents his subject. No pains appear to have been 
spared in the matter of reseprch, and the various accounts 
which have been got together are interesting, not only 
from the point of view of those who are directly concerned 
with medimwval art, but also to everyone who has an 
appreciation of the beautiful in whatsoever form it may 
be found, 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Morceaux Choisis de Littérature Francaise: Prose, XI Xéme 
Siécle. By G. H. Marcnat. (Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tue specimens of French prose gathered together in this 

volume by M. Marchat, who is principal of the Coquelin 

School of Languages and deputy examiner for the College 

of Preceptors, London, comprise examples from a score 

of well-known authors, beginning with Philippe de Ségur 
and ending with Emile Zola. Every one of the writers 


selected by M. ‘Marchat deserved to figure in this book, , 


and we should have been glad had a few more been in- 
cluded, such as Balzac, the Goncourts, and Flaubert. 
M. Marchat might reply, however, that Balzac’s grammar 
was often very weak, and that the Goncourts’ French was 
usually as much wne chose @ part, as was, for instance, 





the English of Carlyle. Still, it is for these very reasons 
that we should have liked to see a few extracts from those 
authors in this collection, for some study of Balzac’s little 
lapses and the Goncourts’ “ fire-works” might prove useful 
to the more advanced students of French for whom M. 
Marchat’s compilation is intended. It is rather difficult 
to determine why he omitted Flaubert, but we are grateful 
to him for the inclusion of Maupassant, Anatole France, 
and Zola. 

The extract from the last-named author is an episode of 
“La Débicle ”—the fighting at Bazeilles during the battle 
of Sedan. M. Marchat, in introducing this piece, assigns 
the date of August 31, 1870, to the famous affair of the 
“Last Cartridges.” He should have said September 1, 
for Commandant Lambert did not occupy the village of 
Bazeilles till the evening of August 31. Next, after 
reminding us that a relief fund for the people of Bazeilles 
was organised by some “generous Englishmen,” he adds: 
“ Parmi eux se trouyait le duc de FitzJames, qui par une 
lettre... publiée dans le Z’imes—accusait les Bavarois,” etc, 
This is not quite clear, for the words parmi eux might lead 
the imperfectly informed student to infer that M. de Fitz- 
James was an English nobleman, whereas he was a French 
one, the titular holder of the duché-pairie of FitzJames 
created by Louis XIV. in 1710. By substituting avec euw 
for parm: eux, M. Marchat would have avoided ambiguity. 
Further, we notice that the English réswmé of this same 
extract from Zola begins (p. 196) in such a way as to 
let one imagine that General von der Tann commanded 
the whole German army at Sedan, and not merely the 
Bavarian contingent. 

M. Marchat admits in his preface that a few of his 
extracts are already given in French Readers now on the 
market. We find, indeed, that Paul Louis Courrier’s “ Aven- 
ture en Calabre” appears yet once again, as does the elder 
Dumas’ account of “Le Nez gelé.” Good as these pieces 
certainly are, surely M, Marchat might easily have found, 
among the many writings of those authors, other passages 
quite as effective and, at the same time, less hackneyed. 
We fear that compilers of students’ manuals are rather 
too fond of following the beaten track. This volume, how- 
ever, certainly has some useful features. The second part 
comprises many detached sentences in English for trans- 
lation into French, these being framed to illustrate diffi- 
culties of idiom occurring in the first section; whilst 
Part III. gives a réswmé of each extract in English, also 
for translation into French. The notes to the extracts 
are very copious, explicit, and helpful; and we observe 
with pleasure that, instead of being relegated to the end 
of the volume, as often happens in similar works, they 
here appear at the foot of every page, thereby sparing the 
student all the trouble of constantly turning backward 
and forward, and the consequent loss of time, and often 
of temper. We may add that the book, whilst complete 
in itself, follows the Second French Course in the Coquelin 
Rational Method Series. 





A Quaker Post-Bag. Edited by Mrs. G. Lockxer-Lampson. 
(Longmans and Co, 8s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is to be feared that this collection of letters, written by 
various of the “Friends” about two hundred years ago, 
will appeal to a very limited number of readers. Mr 
Augustine Birrell gives them a send-off in a neat preface— 
one-fourth of which consists of quotations—but then almost 
anything in the way of old letters or literature interests 
him; if we remember correctly, he once worked up some 
enthusiasm concerning Hannah More. The chief point 
which the less omnivorous student will notice about these 
epistles (“epistles” is just the word for them) is their 
quaintness; a certain naiveté runs through them all. 
Henry Gouldney, for example, writing to Sir John Rodes, 
says : — 


Marriage is a subject I thought of laying aside, wn 


writeing to thee, but thy reviveing it, altho with dispond- 
ing thoughts, leads me to tell thee thy happieness wants 
compleating, untill thou come under that Yoake. 
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John Tomkins, again, speaks of his approaching marriage 
in a way which seems a trifle cold-blooded. “1 intend, if 
the Lord permit,” he writes, “to take a wife, and have 
proposed it to the meetings twice, and intend the 3d time 
next 2d day. It is the Person at J.H.’s whom I told thee 
of, the report I heard is short to what I find, since ac- 
quainted with her.” He had an eye to the worldly welfare 
of his friends, according to a letter dated 1696; he is 
addressing Sir John Rodes, and again urges matrimony :— 


A frd or two of thine have thought of a person to be 
thy wife, if thou shall think so. She is Young and hath a 
one deal of mony, and it’s beleeved her Parents would 
ye easy to consent, 


The letters from William Penn are mildly interesting to 
outsiders, but on the whole, no coherent picture of the 


times is presented, and we can hardly see any good reason 
for collecting and publishing them. 


Whiskers and Soda, 


Nash. 6s.) 


Ir is doubtless not altogether Mr. Richardson’s fault if 
we found ourselves suffering from a slight sense of boredom 
after reading his latest extravaganza, The reviewer is 
vompelled by the exigencies of his profession to absorb 
humour, pathos, tragedy, farce, in larger doses than would 
be his choice were he unfettered by the necessities of 
“copy”; we should have preferred, for example, to take 
this effervescing draught by degrees. Our laughter—for 
at times we were compelled to indulge in what some people 
might impolitely term a guffaw—would have been more en- 
joyable, our secret internal chuckles more frequent. 

We need say little about the “ whiskers,” of which Mr, 
Richardson has constituted himself the more or less 
literary exponent; we are tired of them, and the gibes 
are poor. The “soda” of the book, however, is exhilara- 
ing; the author has occasionally a very pretty wit, and is 
as versatile as Jack Point. He mentions that “ James 
McGeorge was Scotch”; there is nothing in that; but 


By Frank Ricwarpson. (Eveleigh 


when we hear that “he had other troubles also,” we really 


cannot help admiring the adroitness of the hit. His 
articles on “Comic Names” and “Robust Health” are 
capital fooling, and “ Derby Day” depicts the amusing 
side of that national gathering of heterogeneous humanity 
in a remarkably smart manner. In other efforts Mr. 
Richardson is not so happy; even he cannot be funny all 
the time. He never, however, exceeds the bounds of good 
taste, and for those who are lucky enough to be able to 
read a chapter now and then instead of quaffing the foam- 
ing cup without drawing breath, he will prove a merry 
companion. 





FICTION. 





Let the Roof Fall In. 
6s.). 
We seem to remember that some time ago Frank Danby 
gave vent to her determination that she would never 
publish another novel. Fortunately, like all ladies, no 
sooner did she vow she would never do so than she at once 
sat down and began writing this extraordinarily fine piece 
of work. What she has accomplished in it has not been 
merely making the book so interesting that, once taken 
up, it is impossible to leave it till finished—that, any first- 
class journalist could readily have done. What she has 
done is to give us food both for fruitful and useful thought 
—-rare qualities in a writer—and to arouse and engage 
some of our finest emotions—which implies the rarest 
qualities. In particular, there is a sense of pathos and of 
tragedy running throughout this tale that again and again 
leaves even the male reader’s eyes in a moist condition, to 
which he is often loath to confess. It is a wonderful gift, 
and quite a natural one. It does not hit one in the eye 


By Frank Dansy. (Hutchinson. 


like those effects we all know of Bret Harte, which 
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became, after his earlier years, the simplest, imitable 
mechanism, leaving a man not so much moved even as 
if he had taken too much English mustard with his beef. 
Since Tolstoy's “ Resurrection,” no such good work 
has appeared in fiction. There are pictures of a certain 
monde (which is not easy to describe: semi-Bohemian, 
wholly wealthy, hanging on to the fringe of the best com- 
pany, having shoots sprouting in the uppermost, and pos- 
sibly lowermost, strata) which is described by Frank 
Danby with a spirit, and, at the same time, a contempt 
that are delightful both to brain and feeling. It is bril- 
liant to a degree. We have both wit and humour pre- 
sented for our enjoyment with a lavish hand. Let us 
enjoy them and thank whatever gods there be that there 
are such gifted beings amongst us. At the same time, it 
is just possible that people who recognise themeelves, or, 
more likely, are recognised under the guise of Mr. Oscar 


| Paton, Mrs. Maltravers, Mr. Nat Simons, Mr. and Mrs. 


Fred Haxted, and the rest, may not feel quite as pleased. 

However that may be, there can be no question that “ Let 
the Roof Fall In” is grand work, from every point of 
view. It contains the most vivid descriptions of Siam, 
and the Siamese ma@urs, that we have yet read; which is 
saying a great deal when we remember what admirable 
fiction has been written by Mrs. Chan Toon on that por- 
tion of the Far East. In fact, Frank Danby’s descriptive 
power is perfectly astonishing. Long ago did she recognise 
the important truth in Lessing’s “ Laocoon,” that a de- 
scription intended to convey any definite impression must 
be brief and contain only the indispensable essentials. 
So, with equal ease, she describes steeplechasing or pro- 
found emotions; society in Siam, such as it is, or an 
elaborate dinner-party in London; the soul of an Irish- 
woman or the inner workings of the Jewish mind. 

And here let it be said that our authoress has created 
no more lovable character than that of Mossy Leon. We 
recognise, we think—with such modifications and varia- 
tions as she has thought fit to introduce into that charac- 
ter, necessary in a work of art most often—the original. 
And we think the original, had he been now alive, instead 
of being cut off prematurely, would have laughed his most 
genial of laughs when he read Frank Danby’s portraiture, 
so far as it applied to him. The love of brains, apart from 
any other quality, moral or immoral, which is surely 
characteristic of the mysterious Hebrew people, is most 
typically exemplified in this figure. 

There is indeed an extraordinary love, not only of intel- 
lect and genuine emotion, but also of humanity, wherever 
it may be, in Siam or in Ireland, in the lowest and in the 
highest classes, revealed in this most admirable book. 
Amid the ghastly provincialities and suburbanalities—to 
coin a phrase, if it may be allowed—that make a great 
part of English fiction unreadable at the present time, 
except to suburban and provincial souls, Frank Danby 
and Mr. Frank Harris are among the few to whom preju- 
dice, as such, represents a horror and a hindrance to the 
development of our national art. We need say nothing 
in this connection about its being an absolute drag on our 
national life. But is it not an amazing fact that whilst 
French novels, however stupid from our point of view, are 
read in the original or in translations in every part of the 
civilised world, nobody, except in America, dreams of 
reading, either in the original or in translation, our 
English novels of the present day, with very few excep- 
tions? Why is this? Obviously, because we do not appeal 
to humanity at large. But why should we not? When 
our writers have tried conclusions with any other writers 
in the whole wide world, they have not simply equalled, 
but surpassed them. Is the fault with the public or the 
writers? Let that most vital question of our national life 
be settled as it may, authors like those we have already 
mentioned have long ago earned the gratitude of this 
country, so far as there is an artistic element in it, for 
the ideals they have set before us all of a vigorous, artistic 
conscience, an insatiable desire for perfect workmanship, 
and the infinite outlook, like a Millet landscape, of unpre- 
judicedness. 
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An Empress in Love. By Frep. Wutsnaw. (Stanley Paul 
and Oo. 6s.) 

This book has the merit of being well composed and 
being free from any flagrant errors of grammar. That is 
considerable praise for a novel of the present day. It is, 
however, a remarkably silly book, and but for the voucher 
of Mr. Whishaw’s name we should have said that it was 
a maiden effort in more senses than one. When historical 
characters are dealt with, especially such an eminent and 
remarkable character as that of Catherine the Great of 
Russia, it is not right to depict such a personage with 
levity almost amounting to tomfoolery. Catherine, as is 
well known, was no prude, and in matters of the heart was 
extremely promiscuous. It is hardly possible to believe, 
however, that she would have pursued with unrelenting 
obstinacy such a very thick-headed, loutish Scotchman as 
Keith Malcomson. ‘The man is a fool and a bore. Few 
women care to tolerate either. When he is not blushing 
he is flushing, and when he is not flushing he is adopting 
the methods of the prize ring towards his fellow officers. 
His obtuseness as to Catherine’s preference for him is 
abysmal. The only explanation of it is, as we said before, 
that the man is a fool. It is quite inconceivable that any 
woman of Catherine’s inclinations would have gone on 
pursuing, in the most shameless manner, a_ lout 
who had nothing to recommend him beyond the fact that 
he was of abnormal stature and employed methods of re- 
senting injuries which are unheard of amongst officers and 
gentlemen, The man is even incapable of loyalty, for 
when he visits the idiotic Tsar Peter, he is in a moment 
ready to transfer his allegiance from the mistress to 
whom he owes all to the puppet who masquerades as the 
Autocrat of All the Russias. We are aware that the ex- 
planation of the man’s attitude is that he is in love with 
another woman, and therefore cannot realise the obvious 
as it goes on around him. That is intelligible, but it is 
not interesting reading in a novel. The constant refer- 
ences to Keith’s beauty may get the book inquired for at 
Mudie’s by bread-and-butter misses, but other readers 
generally look for men, not statues, in a book of action. 
The novel is a silly one, which may possibly be appreciated 
by silly people. 





Through Welsh Doorways. By Jeannette Marks. (Fisher 
Unwin, 3s, 6d.) 


“ TxrovuGcH Welsh Doorways” might be described as a very 
“pretty” book. We are taken among the peasants, among 
the mountains where the “rush of the modern world had 
not cut up the time of the folk into a fringe of unsatis- 
fying days”; and we see the natives in their most 
picturesque costume and attitudes. Everything is couleur 
de rose and bathed in a delicate mist of sentiment, in these 
leisurely, somewhat fantastical tales, which—like the 
stories of the American novelist, Mary Wilkins—deal 
almost exclusively with the tragedies of old age and 
infirmity, childishness, and death. But there is a welcome 
humour in “ An All Hallows’ Honeymoon,” and in “ Mors 
Triumphans,” where the Conservative Griffith Griffiths 
secures his election to the Town Council of Bryn Tirion 
(where every other man was a Radical) by the timely gift 
to the little place of a real hearse—which will “be pretty 
and tasty with mourning.” There is acute rivalry between 
two old and dying women as to who is to have the first 
use of that “smart present.” So in the thirtieth year of 
the contest Griffiths won his election “by the gift of the 
hearse he put Bryn Tirion under a final obligation.” The 
living must discharge for the dead their debt of gratitude. 





THE THEATRE 


“Grace,” at THE Duke or York’s. 
Mr. Somerset Mavonam is proving himself to be a very 
clever rather than a very able writer. He demonstrates 
the difference between these two words in his latest play 
in a manner which is quite remarkable. An able writer 
who had conceived the plot of “Grace” would have taken 








the trouble to have made himself acquainted with the 
ways, ideas, mannerisms, and speech of the people among 
whom he worked out his thesis. Mr. Maugham, with that 
brilliant inaccuracy of which he is becoming a past-master, 
takes his landed. gentry from the comic papers. He treats 
the people whom. he curiously names Insole with the pencil 
of a caricaturist, with the pencil which leaves behind it 
lines that are studiously and wilfully unpleasant. and 
cynical. Mr. Maugham’s notion of county people is both 
archaic and ultra-modern, and always ignorant. He looks 
upon these people with the eyes of a Socialist. grocer who 
has spent most. of his time listening to the rabid utterances. 
of the half-educated Methodist preacher and the paid 
agitator—a grocer whose grandmother was a housemaid 
in the family of egregious snobs, a family of typical early- 
Victorian nouveaux riches. Nothing more need be said, 
surely, to show how distorted, and untrue, and offensive, 
and absurd are Mr, Maugham’s characters. His Mrs. 
Insole, as played by Lady Tree, is a quite impossible 
person. She bears no faint resemblance to any woman in 
any county. She is, on the contrary, a farcical repre- 
sentation of a Brixton “lady,” who devours Modern 
Society, and gets her expressions from the third-rate books 
of certain women novelists. The man Insole is a life 
less, bloodless creature of consummate indecision and 
stupidity, and the Reverend Archibald Insole is a libel on 
all clergymen, Both these men would naturally have been 
at a public school and a university. They are drawn as 
though they had been educated by a governess, had never 
travelled or had come up against the splendid competition 
of public school sports. They are both precious, girlish 
creatures: with too long hair and all the wrong clothes. 
There is. only one word to apply to the Henry Cobbet 
of the play, and that is “ bounder.” He would no more be 
found at Kenyon-Fulton than would a bookmaker or a 
company-promoter, There are, as a matter of fact, only 
two characters in this piece who bear any resemblance to 
life. One is called Miss Vernon of Foley—it is difficult to 
know why—and the other Miss Hall, who is Mrs. Insole’s 
companion. Both these characters are possible, perhaps 
because they are played so well by Miss Lillah McCarthy 
and Miss Mary Barton. Grace Insole is as much a libel 
on the middle-class as the Insoles are a libel on the upper- 
class; and Gann, the gamekeeper, is a figure drawn out 
of the theatrical stockpot of the Surrey Theatre. 

For all that, Mr. Maugham brings to bear upon his work 
a cleverness that is undeniable and almost impish. He 
works his story with a sense of the theatre and a sense of 
dramatic effect which are his peculiar gifts. No other 
living writer could keep an intelligent audience interested 
in such people, or send it away with a taste in the mouth 
so nasty. The plot is simple and without complication, 
and could have been worked out in one act. Grace, who 
is, we are frequently told, of the middle-class, marries 
Claude Insole. On her part it is not a love match. 
Apparently she marries him simply that she may be pre 
vented from earning her living as a typist or a shop-girl. 
She is a very sophisticated young woman, who uses 
bad language, and who is utterly devoid of a sense of 
loyalty and morality. She brings to her husband’s 
house the creature called Cobbet, with whom she conducts 
what is commonly called an adventure. She scoffs at the 
traditions of her husband’s family, at his mode of life, and 
his way of thinking. She gives way to blasphemous ex- 
clamations when he attempts to show her affection. She 
is altogether a quite unpleasant bad lot—callous, indolent, 
neurotic, ungrateful, with a sharp tongue and a particu- 
larly objectionable manner. Utterly dissatisfied with life, 
she has arrived nearly at the end of her immoral episode 
with Cobbet, and is apparently on the verge of looking out 
for another person to take his place, when the game- 
keeper’s daughter, a little, silly, anemic creature, is dis- 
covered to have had an illegitimate child. For his own 
purposes, Mr. Maugham invents what he calls the rule of 
the estate, under which it is laid down that the woman who 
“ goes wrong” shall be kicked out without mercy—an alto- 
gether un-Christian and ridiculous supposition, which 
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brings into the play one more note of unreality and insin- 
cerity. Her husband’s unrelenting attitude in this manner 
hits Grace very hard; and we are asked to believe, though 
we do not believe it, that the sight of this poor child and 
the sound of her tears awakens her to a knowledge of her 
own bad way of living. We are further asked to believe 
that Grace falls suddenly in love with her husband 
because he cannot bear the thought of a fallen woman in'the 
same atmosphere as a woman so spotless as his wife. This 
also we cannot accept. For the sake of a series of theatri- 
cally effective scenes, Mr. Maugham plays ducks and 
drakes with psychology, and loses all sense of character- 
isation. The Grace to whom he introduced us in the first 
act would not have interested herself in any way in the 
gamekeeper’s daughter, except, possibly, to make her the 
subject of one or two doubtful jokes. The end of this 
woman was obvious. She loathed her husband. He bored 
her and got on her nerves. Eventually she would have 
eloped with a curly-headed chauffeur, or an over-smart 
person who belonged to Cobbet’s set and was a partner 
in a bookmaking firm in Jermyn Street. Mr. ~—_em 
however, creates a new character in the second, third, and 
fourth acts of his play. He shows us a conscience-stricken 
woman in a constant state of hysteria, whose one great 
idea is to punish the husband she now miraculously loves 
by telling him the story of her infidelity. All this resolves 
itself into much ado about nothing, because she does not 
tell her husband anything, on the advice of the woman who 
has always loved her husband. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that not only are 
the characters unreal, but that the story is insin- 
cere and plashy. There is nothing of observation or truth 
in the play from beginning to end. It annoys, nauseates, 
and repels, and yet, owing to the fact that Mr. Maugham 
is a master of his craft, it holds one’s attention. From a 
purely theatrical point of view it has immensely effective 
moments. Its curtains are clever. Some of its lines are 
witty, though some of them are very cheap. Its cynicism 
is unpleasant, and throughout truth is subordinated to 
stage-craft. The play is likely to have a long run, princi- 
pally owing to the fact that there are many people who are 
attracted by dialogue which leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion and scenes which contain discussions better left un- 
written. There is one scene between Grace and the detest- 
able cad Cobbet which made us wonder what had become 
of the Censor. Mr, Somerset Maugham is too clever. We 
can trace in this play, more than in any of his others, 
other people’s ideas. Especially does Mr. Maugham seem 
to have studied “His House In Order” and the book 
called “The Barrier.” We recognise here and there also 
the ideas contained in several recent French plays. It 
is a great pity that Mr. Maugham, who has everything in 
his favour as a dramatist, should treat playwriting in such 
a journeyman spirit. It is time that he pulls himself 
together if he wishes to retain the suffrages of playgoers. 
Without doubt he is the cleverest of the younger play- 
wrights, but he will certainly not be able to retain his 
position unless he very quickly acquires the habit—the 
essential and valuable habit—of using the blue pencil upon 
his own work and of relying with greater confidence upon 
his imagination. We are obliged to place “ Grace” among 
the unworthy plays. 

The actors laboured under a great disadvantage. Feel- 
ing the unreality of the parts entrusted to them they did 
not in any case bring to their work the sincerity which 
goes to make a success. Lady Tree did not seem to be 
quite sure how to play Mrs. Insole, and, in consequence, 
was altogether unreal. She talked with an affectation that 
made one wonder whether she were supposed to be a 
Frenchwoman who had studied English under a master 
of precious tendencies. She dressed the part in a manner 
that was early Victorian, and became quite farcical at the 
breakfast table. There was no dignity in her work at all. 
She seemed to be overdoing everything in order to amuse 
her fellow-actors. It was, on the whole, a very annoying 
performance. Mr. Dennis Eadie, on the other hand, 
entered into his part heart and soul. It was not his fault 
that Claude Insole did not live and breathe. Mr. Eadie 








is a conscientious and very able actor who always sub- 
ordinates his personality to his part. Mr. Leslie Faber, 
who stands greatly in need of elocution lessons, did all 
that was possible with the vacuous parson, the dishonest 
person who confessed that he possessed no convictions and 
rather gloried in the fact. Mr. Arthur Wontner, as the 
man Cobbet, seemed to us to be well cast. Mr. Edmund 
Gween, whose work is always excellent, almost succeeded 
in making the gamekeeper a possible person. We have 
already said that we think that Miss Lillah McCarthy 
and Miss Mary Barton were admirable. Miss Nina Seven- 
ing looked pretty, and spoke her lines nicely. There remains 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who brought to bear upon her part 
all her carefully studied technique and earnestly-thought- 
out and highly practised gestures and movements. Miss 
Vanbrugh did not spare herself in any way, but, being 
possessed of a vivacious and rather roguish manner, she 
was as much unsuited to the part of the neurotic Grace 
as to all the other neurotic and hysterical parts which 
have recently fallen to her lot. A delightful comedienne, 
she is thrown away upon parts which » como a stronger 
voice and a different personality. Miss Vanbrugh mis- 
takes hoarseness for emotion, and she has the distressing 
fault of turning her * em into Gregorian chants. She 
lacks spontaneity and is machine-like in her precision. 
There was much in the part of Grace that resembled the 
“Second Mrs, Tanqueray,” and the character needed a Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell to do it justice, although even she in 
her prime must have failed to make it convincing. It 
will be a good day for playgoers when Miss Vanbrugh 
realises her limitations and gives them another Sophie 
Fulgarney. The piey was very well mounted and admir- 
ably vagemeneane y Mr. ion Boucicault, in whose 
work we were infinitely relieved to miss Macready pauses 
and restless movements. 





MUSIC 


“Tuere is a future,” it would appear, for Wagner, yet! 
At any rate, an audience, which was certainly large for 
the present season, assembled to hear “ Tannhaiiser” last 
Saturday—it was almost as large as that drawn by 
“Faust” on the preceding Tuesday. Now it is quite 
certain that '‘Wagner’s operas are not the “draw” that 
they were, and for several years “Faust” has not been 
Covent Garden’s best card. People who still flock to the 
“ Ring,” and “ Tristan,” and “ Meistersinger,” confess that 
they have “got beyond” “Tannhaiiser,” while your 
superior musician cannot hear “Faust” mentioned with 
any temper at all. So it is all very perplexing for the 
poor manager. There has been so much opportunity in 
recent years for hearing opera, that Londoners are not so 
keen as they were formerly about it. They are keen 
enough about “fashionable” stars, but not about operas. 
Londoners will go to hear what someone they believe in, 
or wish to believe in, says ought to be liked. Then, 
if they find they like it themselves, the work is sure of 
temporary success, at all events. Then they hear that 
they ought not to like it any more, so they stay away, 
and their places are taken for a time by the people who 
are always a few years behind the rest. And so the piece 
has to be put on the shelf. Perhaps charming little Miss 
Teyte drew the crowd to “ Faust,” or it may have been 
simply that a number of folk happened to say “ Let’s try 
old ‘Faust’ again.” There must be enough people in 
London who would like to hear “Faust” again to fill 
twenty Covent Gardens. But they do not all come together 
on the same night. Still, a really finished and beautiful 
performance of a fine opera would always have a good 
chance of attracting the public. It would soon get to be 
known as “the thing” to go and hear it, and the result 
would be good for the manager’s purse, and good for the 
education of the public. 

Such performances of the present season as we have 
heard have not been finished enough to prove generally 
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attractive. The band (so good by itself) and the singers 
(even the good singers) are not together as they ought to 
be; the stage-management is much inferior to that of the 
best English-opera companies. Even the very clever and 
interesting work done by Fraiilein Petzl-Perard as Venus 
and as Elizabeth could not prevent the performance of 
“Tannhaiser” from being a depressing one, though it 
was probably not the fault of the management that the 
Landgrave had to sing in English while his subjects sang 
in German. To the plain English mind it may appear 
rather too violently incongruous that the lady who plays 
shameless Venus in the first act should also warble the 
pure sentiments of chaste Elizabeth in the rest of the 


opera, But the subtler German mind approves the plan, 
suggesting, as it does, that the spirit which won 
Tannhaiiser’s devotion was always the same, now 


donning the form of Venus, now that of Elizabeth. How- 
ever this may be, Fraiilein Petzl-Perard was equally suc- 
cessful in both parts. As actress she made them both 
vivid, and as singer she managed her voice with great 
skill—by a certain tranquillity and reserve of force she 
succeeded in giving great naturalness to Elizabeth, and 
the Prayer was most touchingly sung. 

It was indeed a disappointment to see that so few 
cared to go and hear the sweet fresh music of “ Hansel 
and Gretel,” It is not “old-fashioned” like Beethoven 
and Mogart; it is not trivial and “thin” like Donizetti 
and Barly Verdi; it has not been spoilt by too frequent 
pre meee or by association with favourite “stars,” It 
8 & lesson to beginners in its orchestration; it is full of 
charming tunes; it is not too long; it has merriment and 
it has pathos. One would be inclined to despair of a 
musical public which was bored by this falry-story so 
pretty, so appealing. And the performance was quite 
meritorious, if not perfect, Miss Ruth Vincent's only 
fault—and she cannot mend it—was that she is too tall a 
child, and looked a young giantess by the side of Mins 
Muriel Terry as Hansel, But how charmingly they both 
sang and with what spirit they played their parta! Then 
Miss Carrie Tubb made the very Witch of one’s dreams, 
a terribly attractive witch, delighting in her malevolence, 
and riding her broomstick as well as any Mra, Chatlox in 
Harrison Ainsworth novel, 

In the world of concerts there has been little novelty, 
hut there has been some superlatively good work done, 
The “ Flonzaley Quartette’s” concert, for instance, was 
really delightful, Does everybody know the story of these 
four artists—Signori Betti and Ara, MM. Pochon and 
d’Archambeau! How they were solo players, how a rich 
American, Mr, E, de Coppet, induced them to take up 
their residence at his Villn of Flonzaley, on the shores 
of Lake Leman, and practise quartette playing, some seven 
years ago! For three years they studied their ensemble 
in secret, their host the only listener, Then musical 
friends were allowed to hear them, M, Paderewski, M. 
Jean de Reszké, and so on, and eventually they burst upon 
the world as possibly the most finished company of 
quartette players that you could hear, Fortunately for the 
world they are not modern enough to find Mozart and 
Haydn insupportable, and they played those composers (it 
was one of the earliest and most infantine of Haydn's 
quartettes that they gave) with a spirit and a delicacy and 
a perfection that were absolutely captivating. Between 
these specimens of long-ago music they put the lovely 
quartette of Debussy. In poetical Hebrew phrase, it was 
as “an apple of gold set in pictures of silver.” Neither the 
old nor the new suffered from the juxtaposition, When 
Debussy’s quartette was first heard, its strange new har- 
monies, its unexpected outlines, were not easy to appreciate 
immediately. Now, and especially as played by the 
artists of Flonzaley, it seems the most natural music in 
the world, and so lovely. 

At the last concert of the Classical Concert Society (this 
was another “superlative” evening of music) Mr. Borwick 
played some Debussy pieces and some by old Couperin, 
Again the new and the old lay down like lambs together. 
That marvellous little piece of mystic poetry which 
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Couperin called “Les Barricades’ Mystérieuses” (Mr. 
Borwick played it faultlessly) is really a study in tonic 
and dominant, yet how near a relation it seemed in the 
great French family to M. Debussy’s fantasies, inter- 
penetrated as they are with a harmonic spirit that seems 
at opposite poles from Couperin’s. At this concert M. 
Paolo Casals and Mr. Borwick played Chopin’s Sonata, 
which concert-rooms so rarely hear, and which, indeed, 
is more suitable for playing at home. Like the iano 
Concertos (Mr. Backhaus played that in F minor at the 
last Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert), this Sonata is one 
of those works of Chopin which contain fine things, but 
are not great as a whole. Mr. Backhaus did not play the 
f£ minor Concerto so as to make it appear greater than it 
is Unfailingly neat, and with a touch more even than 
the Pianola’s, he played it dexterously but not romanti- 
cally, The Queen’s Hall orchestra, on this occasion, was 
not at its old best form. Even so familiar a piece as 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony was played laboriously and 
without love; nor, from the technical side, was the execu- 
tion impeccable. Dr, Walford Davies’ olever and invigora- 
ting “ Festal Overture,” which won its first success at 
Lincoln in the summer, and was then heard a the 
Promenade Concerts, was worthily included in the pro- 
ramme, the composer conducting, Miss Katharine 
Joodson has added to her reputation, already deservedly 
great, by her masterly playing of Brahms’ D minor Con- 
certo at the last Syapleny Gonoert under Dr, Richter. 
This work, which was so perplexing to the musicians of 
fifty years ago that one of them called it “a series of 
lacerating discords,” has long been easy to understand, 
so familiar have we become with Brahms’ poetical speech, 
and we regard it as a monumental work, rich in noble 
utterances, Nevertheless, Miss Goodson and Dr, Richter 
made it clearer than ever, so broadly and with such 
abundant intellectuality did they declaim its stirring 
periods, A mre | at this concert was Mr, Coleridge- 
aylor'’s “ Bamboula,” which was played in the summer 
by the Boston nye os Orchestra, 
but that little it sa 
nolay, 


It says but little, 
d in a way that is effective though 


PROMISE—II. 


There are, no doubt, certain commercial enterprises in 
Buenos Ayres which yield a larger profit, but one must 
always remember that agriculture is the business of the 
country, that Buenos Ayres is only a glorified market 
town, its offices, banks, insurance companies are entirely 
dependent on the land, There are practically no manu- 
factures in the country, for no coal has yet been found, 
so that every office in that enormous city, in one way or 
another, is connected with land development and land 
prosperity, and the business men regard the weather with 
the same interest as the farmer, while there is many an 
ominous shake of the head at a late October frost or o 
prolonged drought during the year, Again, the rate of 
interest paid on a first-class mortgage is from 7 to 9 per 
cent, Could any investment be safer than a mortgage of 
this kind? The money lent does not exceed a third of the 
nominal value of the land, and the mortgagee holds the 
title deeds, 

It is no extravagant claim that climate, soil, and general 
conditions all point to the success of an investment in 
this favoured country, hut before one can feel complete 
confidence it is natural to inquire into the character of 
the people who live and toil there, to examine into the 
advance that civilisation has made during the 100 years 
of the country’s existence, and into the education of the 
people as a whole. One ought to be able to say to oneself, 
“Here is a land of sunshine and fertility, here lives a 
race industrious and thrifty, and over all there stands a 
Government which (strange as it may seem to certain — 
schools of politicians in other countries) is alive to the 
importance of the well-being of their energetic and enter- 
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prising children and is determined to assist and not to 
retard the development of their resources, and finally is 
resolved to be a power in the world and the ruling spirit 
among the South American Republics.” 

Look at Buenos Ayres and see what energy and enter- 
prise have done for it! The ship reaches the docks of 
the town and one’s first impression on landing will be a 
series of narrow streets, a whirlwind of little carriages 
and gesticulating drivers, the everlasting jangle of the 
electric tram bells as they smoothly and swiltly take their 
way through the congested traffic. One wonders how and 
why the enthusiastic Argentine could have boasted that his 
capital represented a miniature Paris. But go a little 
further into the town and take a second impression. Here 
one sees before one wide avenidas opening out in beautiful 
perspective, trees lining the pavements, fine houses spring- 
ing up on all sides, and an occasional glimpse of a shady 

arden. Facsimiles of some of the best known Paris 
otels, relics of the old French aristocracy, will appear 
among the houses of the most wealthy, but there the 
comparison ceases, except, perhaps, that the Argentines 
might claim a special proeminenss for their opera houses. 
Buenos Ayres has altogether three, a State opera house 
and two others, and many a famous singer could tell of 
a successful debut made in one or the other, or the founda- 
tion of a brilliant career begun among these Southern 
music-lovers, The pleasures of the town, its theatres, its 
music-halls, are all second-rate, and they cannot compare 
with the cheery restaurants of the boulevards or the more 
riotous gaieties of giddy Montmartre, One must not argue 
from this that there is any decline in civilisation, but rather 
does it point to the fact that the inhabitants are a steady 
and hard-working people, going to bed early and rising 
betimes to prepare for the work of the day to come, 
Then, again, the educational system has been revolution- 
ised since the time when it was solely the charge of the 
Church, Probably no nominally Roman Catholic country 
existe where the influence of the priests is so little felt, 

The cult of the athlete is upon the Argentines, and they 
exercise the body as much as they do the mind, EByvery- 
where one sees girls’ and boys’ schools indulging in thone 
athletics so dear to the eye of a Britisher, and every feast 
day or holiday footballs whirl over the playgrounds, 
propelled by men or youths of every age and size, in fact, 
they have so far adopted the Pnglish style that they know 
how to treat a recalcitrant umpire as well as any North- 
country enthusiast, 

The Government is sound in many respects, but bribery 
in all business is the rule rather than the exception, As 
far as the police go, the kindest remark to make about 
them is, that they do their duty well, but if one is so 
unlucky as to get a personal knowledge of their prison 
management, it is better to begin one’s visit with full 
pockets than with empty ones, 

Mr. Macaulay said in the House of Commons in 1842, 
“Tt is not necessary for me in this place to go through 
the arguments which prove beyond dispute that on the 
security of property civilisation depends; that when pro- 
es is insecure, no climate however delicious, no soil 

owever fertile, no conveniences for trade and navigation, 
no natural endowments of body or of mind, can prevent 
a nation from sinking into barbarism.” 

Those words go to the root of the whole question. The 
soil, the climate, the conveniences for trade and navigation, 
all point to success, Add to this a freedom from taxation 
and a universal high wage which discourages labour trouble, 
and the question which remains is, is the government 
strong enough to guarantee the security of property! 
Time alone can answer this question, but in the mean- 
while, the socialistic wave which is spreading over 
England, and which is paralysing trade and driving away 
capital, must make men look to other and safer countries 
for investments. Perhaps it would be more patriotic to 
point to the Colonies for this purpose. Unhappily, we 
find the socialistic canker there as well. Moreover, the 
cord which binds the Colonies to us is so thin, that any 
day it may be snapped by the unresponsive attitude of a 
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Free Trade Government, so that British investors must 
turn in fhe end to some such country as has been pictured 
in this short article, and Argentina, 6,500 miles from 
England’s shores, with all its golden possibilities, calls 
to the sons of Great Britain to come and share in its 
prosperity, initiated largely by our own people over twenty 
years ago, and growing in strength and volume year by 
year. Savitz Crayton. 








THE MAGAZINES 


Tuere is a growing custom in the important monthly 
magazines that should be discouraged. It was noticeable 
a short time ago when a certain writer had two articles 
on golf in two different magazines that were almost identi- 
cally the same, This month the practice is exemplified by 
two separate writers. In the Hnglish Review Mr. Ramsa 
MacDonald writes on the “ Trade Union Unrest,” whic 
mainly deals with the ponyen of affairs induced by the 
Osborne judgment; in the Vontemporary Review he writes 
on the same subject under the title, “ the Osborne Judg- 
ment and Trade Unions.” In the same two magazines 
Dr, Dillon writes on the Portuguese Revolution, making 
his Anglish Review article a kind of summary of his com- 
pleted Contemporary Review article. To be frank, this 
practice is scarcely a moral one. It might be replied that 
the respective articles are not duplicates each of the other. 
The reply is, it would be infinitely better if they were. 
We should at least have the satisfaction of knowing that 
one article had not been bled to supply a sufficiency of 
justification for another. In Mr, MacDonald’s case if is 
too obvious that his two articles are written as parallels of 
one another; or, in other words, that the man who has 
paid his half-crown for either magazine has been thwarted 
of part of his legitimate due in order that the writer 
might be the more enriched, and, ineidentally, other 
writers pet off for another month, A doubtful proceeding, 
to say the beat for it! 

The Contemporary Review has an excellent number, and 
the very titles of its articles suggest interest, The article 
already referred to of Dr, Dillon’s is the completest 
summary of the Portuguese Revolution we have yet had, 
His claim that “the Portuguese revolution is a splendid 
example of the triumph of lofty aims and firm resolution 
over low motives and weak purpose,” seems to be amply 
justified by the course of events, In these days of 
journalism that is more anxious to fill the columns of its 
papers with flashy details of doubtful information, it is 
dificult to discover what exactly is happening in a matter 
of public importance, The so-called news of one day is 
denied the following day, and more inaccurate information 
given, so that a sequent narrative is impossible. This 
deficiency Dr. Dillon amply well atones for, His style is 
unfortunately adulatory, “ Peregrinus” has a useful and 
very illuminating article on the recent German crisis, 
which in view of the next German elections, and England’s 
attitude in Persia, should receive attention, Madame 
Maeterlinck contributes a most extraordinary article on 
“ Maeterlinck’s Methods of Life and Work,” She is either 
® very courageous or a very foolish woman. For a wife 
to write publicly of her husband that “ by wise disposition 
he has reduced his weaknesses, economised his strength, 
balanced his faculties, multiplied his energies, disciplined 
his instincts,” and that “he dwells in the shelter of a 
serene will,” of which his “looks are the powerful harvest,” 
with much else in the same fulsome strain—well! the least 
said the sooner mended. It was an admirable idea of the 
editor to unearth Holman Hunt’s articles of 1886 on the 
“ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” They are worth it. Ella 
Anker has a slight sketch of Bjérnson’s progress of faith 
that is worth reading. 

That Prince Kropotkin has an article in the Nineteenth 
Century is to say that that magazine is worth the purchase 
if only for that alone. It is entitled “The Response of 
Animals to Environment,” and continues his cage on 
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Kropotkin’s name stands pledge for earnest work and 
stimulating thought. Moreover, in his article he handles 
a subject that is to attract considerable attention in 
scientific research of the near future, with most important 
bearing on such diverse subjects as heredity and teleology. 
Professor Morgan handles the knotty question of putting 
the Constitution in writing; and Ian Malcolm treats of 
“Home Rule all Round.” Mr. Malcolm’s article has a 
transient interest, but Professor Morgan’s article is 
instructive and most scholarly. 

The Fortnightly Review is a poor number. Its chief 
article of interest is Laurence Housman on “A King’s 
Proctor for Plays.” Even this does not give much more 
than an amplification of Mr. Housman’s evidence before 
the Joint Committee on the Censorship of Stage Plays. In 
other words, it is taking advantage of the publicity he 
achieved through the “banning” of his play to expatiate 
on a view that he has already given us—a commercial 
move, merely. Mrs. Rosalie Masson has a most interesting 
article on a neglected incident in the life of Wordsworth, 
which she entitles “An ‘Inspired Little Creature’ and 
the Poet Wordsworth.” Mr. Macdonald writes on Paul 
Bourget as a dramatist, or rather on his claims as a 
dramatist—a somewhat different matter. The Hnglish 
Review claims more than it fulfils. In its poetry it has 
again succumbed to erotic sentimentality. Why cannot 
we have poetry that obviously endeavours to say some- 
thing instead of poetising over love episodes that probably 
never existed? Poetry is a living spirit, of which the 
earth is full, not a conjuring up of forced moods, Arnold 
Bennett starts his series of “Paris Nights,” of which we 
expected much but received little. They are nothing extra- 
ordinary either in the experiences they portray, nor in 
the way they portray the experiences. Mr, Bennett should 
depend less on his name, and give us better substance, 
The commonplace is his danger; and he is this too much 
nowadays. Laurence Housman gives the banned scene 
of his play, “ Pains and Penalties,” which makes heavy 
reading. The best article in this number is the one by 
M. Camille Mauclair on “La Musique frangaise depuis 
Berlioz.” The Dublin Review contains some extremely 
interesting articles. There is G. K. Chesterton in a 
characteristic, too characteristic, tilt at conceived opinions 
entitled “ What is ‘Toleration’?”; and Maurice 


aring, 
with some considerable inner knowledge, gives his 
ideas as to “The Causes of the Failure of the 


Russian Revolution.” The gem of the number is, 
however, a hitherto unpublished poem by Francis 
Thompson, “Carmen Genesis,” which alone is worth 
the somewhat heavy price demanded for this review. 
Francis Thompson’s genius demanded space for treatment ; 
but in this poem he has elected to be bound by a strict 
stanza, and it is obvious he feels its bonds. Nevertheless, 
though it is not Francis Thompson at his best, it is a 
characteristic piece of work of his. For the first time we 
see the Manchester Quarterly, and we hope it will not be 
the last. Its price (6d.) is as refreshing as are its contents. 
They may lack might and dignity, but they have the chief 
virtue of being interesting. It should perhaps aim higher. 


Its best article is that of Laurence Clay on “ The Italian 
Risorgimento, 1815-1870.” 











CLARE MARKET AND 
DISTRICT 


Onty a tiny corner remains of the cluster of buildings 
lying just south-west of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, formerly 
famous as Clare Market. Erected about the year 1660, 
it was named after the family of Clare, dukes of New- 
castle, who were its original proprietors, 

In due time it became notorious for its butchers, who 
even had a chapel for their own particular and exclusive 
devotions, They seem to have needed it, for in the 
“Fields” close by the pillory was often set up in retribu- 
tion for offences caused by the roughs of the Market, A 


ITS 





theatre aleo stood: here, but the fraternity of the district 
appear to have patronised extensively the larger theatres 
not far away, for, says Timbs in: his “ Curiosities of 
London,” they were the “arbiters: of the galleries, the 
leaders of theatrical rows, the musicians at actresses’ 
marriages, and the chief mourners at players’ funerals.” 
The little fragment which etill exists—we fear it will 
not long be allowed to stay—is just below the south-west 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and consists of an elbow 
in the narrow street which leads outward to Kingsway. 
One solitary and despondent butcher seems to be all that 
remains of the former glory, and between him and a 
corner greengrocery is hidden the business office of a 
chimney-sweep. Exponents of this black art appear to 
flourish in this neighbourhood, for in Houghton Street, 
adjacent, which evidently once formed a portion of the 
Market, stands a house of some pretensions to beauty 
which proudly announces itself as the establishment of 
Mr. Alexander Hill, another “ Practical Sweep.” In its 
original state the little Corinthian entrance must have 
been very pretty; this, and the rather neat, curved 
window, still give it a distinction among its sooty neigh- 
bours; but life has touched it with somewhat contemp- 


tuous fingers—it seems disinherited, yisede obscure. 
Circular black brushes, cagepetiye of a family of ogres 
not far away, protrude and act as sign-boards of the 


owner’s profession, and at the door stands a bundle of 
those lengthy poles which, as children, we used to watch 
with considerable awe as they vanished mysteriously up 
and up the chimney. Mr, Hill refuses to be displaced by 
the protestations of an age wherein gas fires and electric 
radiators are rampant; he is an apostle of firelight, and 
ought to be president of a city guild, As to that pain- 
fully immaculate millennium which some good persons 
profess to anticipate, when coal fires shall be no more and 
we shall all be steam, water, air, or otherwise heated, let 
it be indefinitely penipaness such uncanny, comfortless 
contrivances may be all very well for churches and public 
buildings, but give us, if we may be permitted to choose, 
the cosy, friendly glow of ao fire. Opposite Mr. Hill’s 
establishment is the St. Clement Dane’s Infant School, o 
charmingly inconsequent bit of Gothic architecture, 
erected in 1861. 

Until a very short time ago Houghton Street held a 
business where it was announced that “ Gents’ silk hate 
are lent on hire for weddings or funerals”—one of the 
most curious little shops in London. A small window, 
which, according to all precedent—judging by its dingy 
appearance—should have contained live birds in cages 


for sale, with a rabbit or two and perhaps a poor little 
| puppy wistfully peeping from a sugar-box to fill up a 


corner, was packed with tall hats in every stage of exist- 
ence and every state of seediness. A year or 60 ago some 
enterprising journalist made it the subject of an article 
in a daily paper, and certainly it warranted the compli- 
ment, That window is now empty. Where has the silk- 
hat restorer found rest for the sole of his foot—or, rather, 
the crown of his head? And whither, when the street is 
delivered into the housebreaker’s hands, will wend the 
good sweep, and his comrade, the wire-worker, not far 
off? Where, we wonder, do all the previous inhabitante 
of a doomed district find a home? It is one of London’s 
puzzles, the solution of which is probably locked fast in 
some dusty city office, where no outsider must dare to 
penetrate. 

We trust that among our readers will be found many 
for whom no makers of modern fiction can displace 
Charles Dickens. Such allegiance confers upon his name no 
extravagant glory, nor doer it convey any invidious reflec- 
tions upon the Hewletts and the Hopes and all the later 
fraternity of novelists; but the simple and significant 
fact remains that after a course of the twentieth century 
novel some of us find ourselves taking down “ Dombey 
and Son,” or “ David Copperfield,” or “ Bleak House,” or 
any one of half-a-dozen others, and passing restful, 


recuperative hours amid the old friends whose inimitable 
portraits have almost materialised into known person- 
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alities. From the pages of the book last mentioned, wherein 
Harold Skimpole disports his graceful impecuniosity, we 
take a few sentences which describe No. 58, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.. From his shap-door in “Tooks Court, Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane,” Mr. Snagsby, law stationer, looks 
up at the clouds and sees “a crow, who is out late, skim 
westward over the slice of sky belonging to Tooks Court. 
The crow flies straight across Chancery Lane and Lin- 
coln’s Inn Garden, into Lincoln’s Inn Fields” : — 


Here, in a large house, formerly a house of state, lives 
Mr. Tulkinghorn. It is let off in sets of chambers now ; 
and in those shrunken fragments of its greatness lawyers 
lie like maggots in nuts. But its roomy staircases, pas- 
sages, and ante-chambers still remain; and even its 
painted ceilings, where Allegory, in Roman helmet and 
celestial linen, sprawls among balustrades and pillars, 
flowers, clouds, and big-legged boys, and makes the head 
ache—as would seem to be Allegory’s object always, more 
or less. Here, among his man > Women, labelled with trans- 
cendent names, lives Mr. Tulkinghorn, when not speech- 
lessly at home in country houses where the great ones of 
the earth are bored to death. Here he is to-day, quiet 
at his table. An oyster of the old school, whom nobody 
can open... . 

Plenty of dust comes in at Mr. Tulkinghorn’s windows, 
and plenty more has generated among his furniture and 
papers. It lies thick everywhere. hen a breeze from 
the country, that has lost its way, takes fright and makes 
a blind hurry to rush out again, it flings as much dust 
in the eyes of Allegory as the law—or Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
one of its trustiest representatives—may scatter, on 
occasion, in the eyes of the laity. 


Mr. Tulkinghorn, “like a dingy London bird among the 
birds at roost in these pleasant fields, where the sheep 
are all made into parchment, the goats into wigs, and the 
pasture into chaff; the lawyer, smoke-dried and faded, 
dwelling among mankind but not consorting with them, 
aged without experience of genial youth, and so long used 
to make his cramped nest in holes and corners of human 
nature that he has forgotten its broader and better range ” 
—such a Mr, Tulkinghorn will hardly be found to-day; 
but the fine old house stands much as it did then. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields is one of those spots which alter little. Still 
let out in offices, still seeming slightly portentous and 
frowning with the secrets of the law, the smoke—“ which 
is London's ivy”—has stained it perhaps a shade more 
deeply, filled a few more of its crevices, since the original 
Mr. Tulkinghorn stalked silently up and down those 
stairs. Traces of an old gateway can still be seen, and 
although the semi-circular portico possesses a cornice 
which has needed repair—it was crumbling a short time 
ago—as a whole it is in a fine state of preservation. And 
if you happen to stroll through Lincoln’s Inn Fields on a 
calm, moonlit night, you may see, if at all susceptible to 
echoes of the past, some shadowy form at the windows, 
hear some ghostly whisper flit across the dim grey Square. 

Very near at hand, wedged almost in the south-west 
corner of the “ Fields,” is another reminder of Dickens— 
the “ Old Curiosity Shop.” Whether or not the rumour be 
true which enthrones “Little Nell” as queen of this 
quaint survival of old London—there seem to be doubts 
as to its authenticity—all people who are not of the ultra- 
modern school must have felt a sense of pleasure when, a 
year or two ago, the tiny shop had a reprieve. We will 
not be so heterodox as to dispute the legend; legends, like 
sleeping dogs, are sometimes better undisturbed; but, 
leaving it out of the question, the corner is a link with the 
ast which may well be spared to rejoice us for some time 
onger. It is one of the Meccas of all good and true 
Americans, and at the visitors’ season they buzz round it 
like so many affectionate bees. They would surely never 
forgive us did we so far forget ourselves as to let it dis- 
appear. It has rather a pathetic, forlorn, wondering sort 
of look, this little shop, as you come upon it fresh from the 
aristocratic smartness and orderly spaces of the Kingsway 
or the sombre solidity of Portugal Street; it is as though 
between the pages of some fashionable book we should 
suddenly find by chance a faded letter, mottled and dis- 








coloured by time, faintly fragrant with memories of olden 
days. Such a shame it seems to tear it up, useless though 
it ‘be! 

Stepping inside the low doorway, ‘the _ is before us 
at once. Wael on the wall is an old play-bill announc- 
ing a performance at the Tavistock House Theatre of a 
“Romantic Drama,” entitled “The Frozen Deep.” The 
theatre was under the management of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, who ‘took the part of “Richard Wardour,” and 
the prologue was delivered by Mr. John Forster. Various 
pictures and reminiscences of Dickens abound, but the 
interior is in such a delightful muddle of old ropes, waste- 
paper sacks full to corpulency, and odd litters, that it is a 
matter of some circumspection to find a clear place. The 
room is dark, shapeless, and quite impossible according 
to modern ideas, but we would have it remain so. Senti- 
mentality, some will say; we prefer to do without the last 
three syllables and call it harmless sentiment. What sort 
of rectilinear city should we have if London were ruled 
entirely from the banker’s brain, from the speculator’s 
visions, or upon geometrical principles? These odd angles 
may hold dust for the aggravation of the new-broom 
theorists, but, let us admit, they hold also a great deal of 
charm. Once destroyed, they are gone for ever, and that 
charm can never be replaced, whatever ambitious struc- 
tures rise in their stead. So, for the time, let us put 
“ Stet” in our list of improvements—“ Let it stand.” 





EXHIBITIONS 


EARLY BRITISH MASTERS AND MESSRS. 
SHEPHERD'S. 


The Winter Exhibition at Messrs. Shepherd’s is of more 
than common interest. Yvsar by year they continue to 
collect, and show unsuspected riches of the British 
School, and more than once we have been surprised at the 
care and persistency which must have gone to unearthing 
these treasures; but this year they have, if possible, 
excelled their former high average of interest, and the 
result is an exhibition which deserves something more than 
the common meed of praise, 

One of the most striking pictures is the large portrait, 
three-quarter length, of William Locke, famous in his day 
as the hospitable occupant of Norbury Hall, where he was 
wont to entertain as distinguished a company as ever 
assembled under an English roof. Thither came the 
French émigrés—Talleyrand, Madame de Staél, M. 
D’Arblay, and others; thither came Fanny Burney, to be 
married thence at the neighbouring village church of 
Mickleham; thither came every artist of any note in that 
day, the young and struggling as well as the elderly and 
po ian T and thither, too, came men of letters by the 
score. Zoffany, who painted this portrait, was not one 
of the great lights of his day, and it is likely enough that 
the commission for the picture was a delicate way of 
holding out a helping hand to this talented, but unequal, 
artist. The portrait is one of unusual force, and shows 
the artist at his best. Side by side with it hangs Opie’s 
presentment of Dr. Johnson, a pleasing, but not a powerful, 
work—the painter being evidently more concerned to put 
a good face upon his rugged sitter than to produce a faith- 
ful likeness. Edridge’s portrait of William Pitt is a 
faithful piece of work, but lacks that insight and power 
which marks the famous portrait, with its dozen or more 
replicas, painted by his friend Hoppner. Mytens’ por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Overbury recalls a famous historical 
tragedy. Overbury is shown as a typical Jacobean gallant, 
to all appearance “oiled and curled” and generall 
effeminate, but yet with an undernote of strength whic 
suggests that it would not be altogether safe to trifle with 
him—at least upon equal terms. In the same connection 
may be mentioned Robert Greenbury’s copy of the ancient 
portrait of Archbishop Chichele, and that of Henry Carey, 
the first Baron Hunsdon, by an unnamed artist. @ copy 
of the last portrait by Lely of Charles I., by Henry Stone, 
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is a beautiful piece of work, apart from its Snag omg his- 
torical interest; and there is a haunting quality in Mary 
Beale’s portrait of Basilea Gage, which fixes it in the 
memory, perhaps, more firmly than it really deserves. The 
portrait of Charles, Lord Buckhurst, by Wissing, well sug- 
gests the versatile cleverness of that lively courtier. 

To discuss the important Virgin and Child with 
Magdalen, St. John Baptist, and King David would take 
more space than we can spare. It raises some interesting 
problems, as more than one copy of the picture exists in 
the Louvre and elsewhere, varying only in details, It is 
impossible to say positively whether this noble work is 
from the hand of Van Dyck himself, or whether it is a 
replica by one of his pupils; but it would not be surpris- 
ing to learn that this was the original draft, so to speak, 
of the picture. The Spanish School is represented by two 
good examples, of which the Portrait of a Lady, by Coello, 
is the better and more alluring, 

Perhaps the gem of the collection is Sir Joshua’s first 
study for his famous “ Robinetta,” a delightfully fresh and 
vigorous piece of work, bold in technique, and full of life 
and charm, far superior in our view to the more laboured 
work presented in the finished picture, But not far behind 
it in interest is Gainsborough’s beautiful Portrait of a Lady, 
a piece of apparently unstudied loveliness which it is not 
easy to forget, characteristic of the master in all respects, 
Of more antiquarian interest is the early landscape by the 
same master, careful, smooth, laboured, and utterly 
unlike in style and technique all the later work which is 
ordinarily associated with him, Romney is represented by 
a portrait of his wife, a rather stiff early work, which 
appears in Mr, Chamberlain's recent volume; and Rae- 
burn by an early portrait, in his transitional style, of the 
Hon, Henry Erskine, Good examples are also shown of 
Constable, Niemann, Harlow, Lawrence, and Fraser—the 
last, a very lively study of an interior with figures, which 
the limits of our space forbid us to notice at greater 
length. But we have said enough to show that the exhibi- 
tion as a whole is one to be visited, 





MR. GUTCKUNST’S EXHIBITION. 


THe collection of original etchings by the great Dutch and 
Flemish masters of the seventeenth century is assuredly one 
to visit. Most of those by Rembrandt, for instance, are 
well known, but it is one thing to study reproductions in 
a book, and another to see the originals in all their purity 
and freshness, their marvellous atmosphere and their crisp 
and perfect detail. Mr, Gutckunst has succeeded in collect- 


ing some uncommonly fine impressions, some of them , 


early ones, showing detail that disappeared after the plate 
had been used more than a few times. There are sixteen 
Rembrandt plates, and eight by Ostade, which latter show 
much delicate and beautiful work, but lose by contrast 
with the greater master ; and there are also eight very fine 
Van Dycks. The excellent studies of horses by D, Stoop 
are the salient features of the remainder, and those by 
Paul Potter should also be mentioned. 





WHISTLER’S LITHOGRAPHS. 


All who are interested in lithography, and many who 
know nothing of its technicalities, will be grateful for the 
opportunity afforded by the Exhibition now open at the 
Rembrandt Gallery, Vigo Street, to study the difficult art 
which Whistler carried to such perfection. The collection 
of sixty-two lithographs includes some of the most interest- 
ing and charming studies which the artist made in this 
medium, Whether they are of figures, landscape, or build- 
ings and street scenes, though the treatment is various, 
there is the same firm and delicate touch in almost all, and 
there is a wonderful effect of colour in some of the sketches, 
as in the sunny “ Market Place, Vitré.” Included in the 
collection are the beautiful studies of “The Thames” and 
the “Early Morning,” “The Toilet,” the “Lyme Regis” 
drawings, “The Winged Hat,” and “ Miss Howells,” and 
finally the exquisite “Les Bonness du Luxembourg.” 








SOUTH KENSINGTON SKETCHING CLUB. 


The Exhibition of the South Kensington students’ 
Sketching Club was open from October 29 to November 12 
in the temporary building in Exhibition Road. Its 
principal feature was the collection of holiday sketches in 
colour sent in for the Principal’s Prize Competition. The 
work was decidedly of a high order, and there can be no 
doubt that a good deal more than mere academic teaching 
went to the making of many of the sketches. They were 
also interesting as an illustration of the general tendens 
and influence of the South Kensington School. The wor 
was varied in style and treatment as well as in the subjects 
chosen, and the prizes have been awarded for work which 
differed very widely in character. The freedom of a sketch 
always leaves room for individuality to show itself, and it 
was certainly manifest in several besides the prize pictures. 
The chalk sketches by W. Robertshaw and those in oils by 
L. G. Thomas may be mentioned among many which were 


of real interest, 
—_—_—_—_ 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Tuer seoms to be taking place an influx of things 
Russian, Imperial Ballets, Pavlovas, Balalaika orchestras, 
a trinity of which made for joy and enthusiastic appre- 
ciation; and Elinor Glyn’s novel which made us feel 
thoroughly uncomfortable and satiated us with Russia. 
Now we are to have two more things from that country, 
which, we hope, will remove the taste of “His Hour” 
from our mouths, Messrs, Dent are responsible for the 
first of these, which is an autobiography of a Russian 
lady giving simple straightforward and clear pictures of 
Russian family life, Its title is “Natasha; The Story 
of a Russian Woman,” by Mme, Anna Brodsky. The 
second is M. Herman Bernstein’s translation of 
“ Anathema,” a play by Audreyer, who is only known in 
this country so far by his short stories, The play, having 
passed the Censor, was produced last year in Moscow, 
but the Holy Synod deemed it unfit and suppressed it, 
excommunicating the author. It is an allegorical play 
concerning a Russian Jew, David, a millionaire, and his 
attempts to relieve the poor. We are reminded both of the 
life of Christ and of parts of the book of Job by the inner 
meaning of the character. The work is announced by 
Messrs, ‘Macmillan and Co, Job is also the occasion 
of a book on Messrs. Dent and Co.’s list, which bears 
the title “Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job,” by 
Mr. J. H. Wicksteed. Two other books on Messrs. 
Dent’s list are “Orchids for Everyone,” by Mr. 
Charles H. Curtis, F.R.H/S., who was _ formerly 
in charge of the orchids at Kew Gardens. The 
work is illustrated by colour photographs. The second 
book is “ Mendelism,” the biological theory of Darwinian 
research, by Dr. Drinkwater, gold medallist at Edinburgh 
University. Mr. Murray also has two interesting books 
on his list: “Compulsory Service,” by an anonymous 
writer, to which Mr. Haldane has subscribed a preface, 
and “'My Life’s Work,” the autobiography of Mr. Thomas 
Catling, who retired from the editorship of Lloyd’s News 
after fifty-three years on the paper. Among Mr. Arnold's 
announcements is a book called “Unexplored Spain,” by 
Messrs, Abel Chapman and W. J. Buck, The Duke of ' 
Orleans contributes several photographs to the list of 
illustrations. Three books of fairy tales are shortly to 
appear, One of them is to be brought out by Mr. A. H. 
Stockwell, and bears the title “Stories the Fairies Told 
Me,” by Miss Ethelred Hewlett. The two others are in 
Mr. Elliot Stock’s list; “Picnic Fairy Tales,” by E. Tat- 
tersall, and “When Witches Lived,” by Mr. Balwin 8. 
Harvey. Mr. Kenneth Combe has written a new novel 
entitled “Seekers All,” which Messrs. Blackwood are 
shortly to bring out. The same firm also announce for 
immediate publication a new novel by Mr. Neil Munro, 
entitled “Fancy Farm,” the scene pf which is laid in Scot- 
land ; and also a book of travel by the war correspondent of 
the 7'imes, Mr. Donald Fraser. It is entitled “ Persia and 
Turkey in Revolt.” ‘Mr. G. K. Chesterton, whose efforts 
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as a writer of introductions are so thoroughly appreciated, 
has made a collection of them up to date, and it is shortly 
to be published in volume form by Messrs. Dent and Co. 
From (Mr. Murray we may shortly expect a new book by 
Mr, Algernon Cecil, the author of “(Six Oxford Thinkers,” 
which is “Essays in Imitation”—of Carlyle, Swift, and 
Lamb. Mrs. R. Macaulay is also shortly to be published 
by Mr. Murray. Her book bears the title “The Valley 
Captives.” In the same list is the name of Miss Maude 
Goldring, whose work is called “‘The Downsman.” Messrs. 
Alston Rivers have in preparation for the 15th inst. a 
new novel by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, entitled “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure.” In “An Eastern Voyage,” Count Fritz 
von Hochberg, brother of Prince Henry of Pless, relates 
his experiences in Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, India, 
Kashmir, Hong Kong, and Japan. 
illustrated by pegs oy and reproductions in colour of 
his own paintings, and is to be published by Messrs, Dent 
and Co, Under the heading of Travel Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co, announce a new work by the great Sven Hedin, 
entitled “ Overland to India,” and the same firm have just 
published the Rev, Edward Conybeare’s “ Highways in 
Cambridge and Ely.” They also announce a fourth 
edition, enlarged and revised, of Sir H. C, Maxwell-Lyte's 
“History of Eton College,” and an illustrated history of 
Lady Hamilton by Mrs, Julia Frankau. Their list also 
contains two volumes of fairy tales; “Three Tales 


of Hans Andersen,” illustrated by Linley Sam- | 
bourne, and “Green Willow and other Japanese 
Fairy Tales” by Miss Grace James, illustrated in 


colour by Mr. Warwick Goble. Mr, Robert Scott is 
bringing out immediately an important work on Ireland, 
by ‘Mr. ‘Michael J. IF’, McCarthy, entitled “Trish Land and 
Trish Liberty; A Study of the New Lords of the Soil.” 





OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


T'o the Editor of Tar Acaprmy. 

Stn,—Members were too busy with the fortnightly settle- 
ment to entertain fresh business, not that there was much to 
be done. Consols have managed to rally nearly one per cent. 
from the lowest price touched, which is something for which we 
must be grateful. The Joint Stock Banks are charging from 54 
to 54 per cent. for renewing fortnightly loans to the Stock 
Exchange. 

Investment Stocks have been an exception to the prevailing 
dulness of markets. There is always plenty of money await- 
ing investment, and any good thing coming along is eagerly 
taken up. 

Home Railway stocks were serious] 
aspect in Wales. When the powers tha 
the Military we must realise that the position is indeed serious. 
There is also trouble brewing in the Midlands amongst the 
hoiler-makers, so that, speaking generally, things are not rosy 
in Throgmorton Street. 

We are not alone by any means in our labour troubles, for 
America is beginning to be affected. Yankees were inclined to 
be good until news arrived that there were fears of a strike on 
the Western Roads by the drivers. The fall was not great, but 
the market was nervous. Canadas were easy on profit-taking 
after the recent substantial rise, but they are always worth 
picking up on md reaction. In fact, if we could only get rid 
of these wretched labour strikes, both Home Rails and Americans 
would be well worth buying at prices now ruling, 

In the Miscellaneous section there were one or two bright 
spots. Hudson Bays had a smart rise to 1064 on favourable news 
of land sales. They do not close quite at their best, but I look 
upon, them as a safe lock-up for another ten points rise. I can 
never speak too hopefully of the prospects of all things Canadian. 
The land is full of promise and prosperity. The Rubber market 
is gradually improving. There was no extravagant rise, but 
prices showed that there was some quiet buying going on. This 
was noticeable in some of the best shares, 
and Lowlands, Vallambrosas, Linggi Straits, ete. 

We are all waiting for the Oil boom, as there has been a sort 
of feeling in the air that one was on its way. Alas! I fear it 
has been lost. il shares were all more or less a weak spot. 
Shells were down 1s. at 84s. Spies and Lobitos were also down. 

The Foreign market is not looking her best. Bad accounts 
are to hand of Portuguese finance, the position in Spain is by 
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| no means satisfactory, and trouble may break out there at any 


moment. Turkey is a money as hard as she can, and 
the six millions just obtained through Germany will soon be 
spent by the Young Turk, who I fancy is a bit of a spend- 
thrift. Russia, however, seems to be studying her finances, and 
jutting them on a businesslike footing. Her harvest this year 
Si been good. Some of the Russian issues are in favour with 
a certain class of investors. 

The Union Pacific report just published was excellent reading. 
I have not space this week to go into much detail, but I may 
do so in my next letter. In the meantime, the company shows 
that it has had a great year, and on the figures I look upon Union 
Pacifics as likely to reach 200 in the very near future. New York 
Centrals and Rocks are a likely couple to see higher prices. 

Mexican Rails were not at their best, but, consi ering that 
Mexican Second Preference are quoted ex-dividend at 914, 1 think 
they look cheap as a lock-up, 

On any further fall, Great Northern Deferred should cer- 
tainly be a cheap buy; their position is greatly on the improve, 
the management is good, the price round about 48. The Great 
Western must be a great sufferer by the South Wales strike, but 
here again we have a stock that will quickly recover on any 
settlement of the labour trouble. : 

Mining shares have been depressed. East Rands have again 
been a weak feature, and the House does not like the recent 
adverse rumours as to the property; and, notwithstanding the 
Farrars statement that these rumours were untrue, the present 
price of the shares rather suggests otherwise. 

Goldfields were likewise flat. The dividend, which may be 
out before this letter is in print, is anxiously awaited ; mean- 
while the price is only 54. The Mining carry-over, which took 


nee last Tuesday, was against holders, The rate ranged from 


4 to 7 per cent,, according to the shares lent on. 

Carmen Mines of El Oro and Ventures were two exceptions 
to the general rule, and rose a shade in each case, 

My hope is still with the Rhodesian market; and if we are 
to see lively markets anywhere before Christmas, this is the 
one, The country is full of mineral wealth, and when the Duke 
of Connaught arrives there, it will be the signal for a spurt. 
Making-up prices in this section showed a small fall, but 
nothing serious. For instance, Chartereds at 1 9-16 were only 
1-16 down, Gaika Gold at 1 13-32 were 3-32 lower, Rhodesian 
Exploration at 3 3-32 were 7-32 lower. Tanganyika at 6 19-32 
were 1-32; Giants at 4 were 1-16 lower, and so forth. On the 
other hand, Antelopes and Lonely Mines were a shade up. 

Tin has a coming tendency, and Nigeria may at any moment 
be boomed. Portugal has some rich tin areas, and T hear of a 
likely property being shortly put upon the market by a strong 
—— whose representative is now in Portugal negotiating 
a deal, 

The Egyptian share market, quite a new section of the House, 
is claiming a lot of attention just now. The crop is all that could 
be expected, and a further rise is expected in most of the 
Egyptian shares, such as New Egyptians, Gharbich Land Com- 
pany, and Khedivial Mail. 

I notice that the Standard Oil Company was indicted on vari- 
ous charges of violating the Sherman Anti-trust law. Tf the 
maximum penalties were inflicted, it is stated it would cost the 
company something like £6,000,000.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

FINancraL OBSERVER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. A. ©. FIFTELD AND BUTLER’S WORK. 
To the Editor of Tram Avcapemy. 


Srr,—I was surprised to notice that last week, in the article 
on Samuel Butler entitled “ Book-leaves and Book-lovers,”’ there 
was a serious omission. I cannot think I was so remiss as to 
omit to mention that not only does Mr. A. ©. Fifield, of Clifford's 
Inn, publish all Butler’s works, but Butler's memory and 
Butler's admirers owe a considerable debt to Mr. Fifield, T 
may add that “The Way of Ali Flesh” is published at the 
ordinary novel price of 6s.; and “Erewhon”’ and “ Erewhon 
Revisited "’ at 2s. 6d, each.—I am, ete., 


Tue Writer or THE ARTICLE. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF CHAUCER’S ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of Tam Acapmmy. 
_ Srn,—The number of those who love and read Chaucer has 
increased greatly during recent years; so much so, indeed, that 
he has at length found a welcome in our colleges and schools 
where literary education is seriously dealt with. In all these 
places it is now a duty to know something at first hand of this 
charming poet. Yet for the general reader the line of Waller 
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is still applicable: from such comes the complaint of “ the glory 
of, his numbers lost.’’ It has, however, been the happ lot of 
some of us, after the devoted labours of many fine scholars, to 
find again—either for ourselves or by the help of others—the 
secret of this long-lost music. The “ glory, of which Waller 
speaks, has come back to us, and all English folk who love 
humane letters should share in the possession of it. But the 
method of its interpretation is by no means clear. From the 
days when Mr. Ellis wrote his great work on “ Early English 
Pronunciation,”’ and Dr. Weymouth questioned his conclusions, 
there has been among scholars no agreement or settled theory 
as to the best way of reading Chaucer’s poems aloud, In the 
spring of this year, under the auspices of the Poetry Society, an 
attempt was made to recite the poems in “ the original pronun- 
ciation.”’ “ Put it to the test ’’ is an excellent motto, and this 
effort of accomplished, men is desevring of praise, whether we 
a, with their theories or not. Frankly, I do not agree with 
them. I admire their courage and their love of letters, but | 
think they bring Chaucer too near the dead languages. For this 
reason I wish to appeal to all lovers of Chaucer, with a view 
to a larger statement of the case. If the Poetry Society would 
take up this subject, and endeavour to find a working method 
which would in some liberal measure satisfy the literary in- 
stinct, they would, be doing a great and lasting work. To fix for 
the readers of Chaucer a reasonable and rhythmical system of 
pronunciation is, I think, a necessity. To begin what the French 
would call a “tradition” of the art of reading old English 
verse, and particularly Chaucer, is what I aim at. For this it is 
necessary first to decide as to the approximate pronunciation in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the various English 
dialects, and especially of those which were certainly known 
to Chaucer. From these sources came the foundation of out 
literary language, modified during three centuries by an influence 
partly foreign and partly native; and this influence, of course, 
was French. Then it is essential to agree as to the extent of the 
French influence on Chaucer's English, which would demand an 
examination into the pronunciation, of French (say) in 1380, not 
only in London Court circles, but in Paris, and probably also 
at “ Stratford-atte-Bowe.'’ Such a journey would be pleasant, 
even if those who took part in it could, not in the end agree on 
all points, If such a work is found to be practicable, you could, 
I am sure, help it many ways. And if, in this early stage, you 
will kindly publish this letter of mine, I trust (humbly, but 
with a certain confidence) that you may thus be doing a service 
to all who love the sweet and gracious singer who made that 
memerable pilgrimage to Canterbury, —Your obedient servant, 


Joun Hamen, 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Lettere and Sketches from Northern Nigeria. By Martin 8, Klach 
Assistant Resident, With an Introduction by Sir Peroy 
tener Tilustrated by the Author, Chatto and Windus, 

a, neb, 

Juota Salicea, By BR. A, Knox, Alden and Co, Oxford, 3s, 

Father Damien: An Open Letter to the Reverend Doctor Hyde 
Honolulu. From Robert Louls Stevenson, Ohatto an 
Windus, 1s. net. 

A Lecture on Mendeliom, By H Drinkwater, M.D., F.L.S, 
Illustrated. J,M, Dent and Oo. 2s, 6d, net, 

English Melodies from the 18th to the 18th Century, One Hundred 
Songs, Edited with an Introduction and Historical Notes by 
Vincent Jackson, With Decorations by Herbert Cole. J. M. 
Dent and Sons, 7s, 6d. net, 

Tennyson as a Student and Poet of Nature. By Sir Norman 

ockyer, K.O.B., and Winifred L. Lockyer. acmillan and 
Co, 4s, 6d, net. 

Highways and Byways in Oambridge and Bly, By the Rev. 
Bdward Oonybeure. Illustrated by Frederick L, Griggs. 
Maonijllan and Oo, 6s. 

Literary Lapses. By Stephen Leacock, John Lane, 3s, 6d. net, 

Parent and Child: A Treatise on the Moral and Religious Bduca- 
tion of Children. Sir Oliver Lodge, D.So,, F.R.8. Funk 
and Wagnalls Co, 2s, net, 

THEOLOGY 

Christ for India: Being a Presentation of the Christian Message 
to the Religious Thought of India, By Bernard Lucas. 
Maowillan and.Co, 4s, 6d. net, 

The Notes of the Church: Four Lectures delivered in St, Paul's 
Cathedral in November, 1909. By Darwell Stone, D.D,, 
Prince of: Pusey House, A. R. Mowbray and Oo. 1s net. 

The, Church and Social Questions. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. 
A. Ri Mowbray and Oo, 14, 

The Ohrietian Marriage Law. By Lieut.-Col, H. Dveritt, A. R. 
Mowbray and Oo, 1d. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


In Praise of Ouford, an Ant in Prose and Verse. Oompiled 
by Thomus Seccombe und H. Spencer Scott. Vol. I., History 
and Topography, Oonstable und'Oo, 6s. net. 

The Life 4 Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of coe: = William 
Flavelle Moneypenny. Vol. I, 1804-1837. lustrated. 
John Murray. 12s, net, 

The Last Stuart Queen: Louise Countess of Albany: Her Life 
and Letters. By Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A. Llustrated, 
Duckworth and Co, 16s. net, 

The a of Colour: Being a Detailed Examination of Racial 
Problems throughout the World with ial Reference to the 
ere Peoples, By B. L. Putnam Weule. Muc- 
millan.and Oo, 10s, net. 

Memorials of Old Durham. HEidited by —— R. Leighton, 
F.R.Hist.S. Illustrated. George Allen and Sons. 15s, net. 

Joseph Hart (The Lives of the British Hymn Writers, being 
Personal Memoirs derived largely from Unpublished Materials.) 
By Thomas Wright, Illustrated. arncombe and Son, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Romance of a Medici Warrior, being the True Story o 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere, to which is added the Life of his 
Son, Cosimo I., Grand Duke of Tuscany. A Study in 
dity. By Christopher Hare. Illustrated. Stanley Paul und 
Oo, 10s. 6d, net. 

The Broad Stone of Empire: Problems of Crown Colony Adminis. 
tration, With Records f Personal Huperience, By Sir 
Charles Bruce, G.O.M.G, 2 vols. Portrait and ps. 
Macmillan and Oo. 30s. net. 

Histoire dee Communes annewées 4 Paris en 1859, publiée sous les 
Auspices du Conseil Général: Bercy. By Lucien Lambeau. 
Illustrated. Hrnest Leroux, Paris. 12fr. 50v. 

The Romance of Book-selling : A History from the Harliest Times 
to the Twentieth Century. By Frank A. Mumby, With a 
Bibliography by W. H. Peet. Illustrated. Obapmun and 


Hall, 16s, net, 
JUVENILE 


Old Mother Hubbard, Her Complete Story, together with the Fullest 
Recorded Account of her Wonderful D By Ladbroke 
ye Illustrated by Dudley Tennant, Duckworth and Co, 


3s, 6d. 

Two Schoolgirls of Florence. By May Baldwin, Illustrated by 
H. ©, Harnshaw. Wand R, Chambers, 5s, 

Sea Yarns, By Jobn Arthur Barry. Illustrated by Charles 
Pearse, W. and R, Chambers, 3s, 64, 

Animals’ Tags and Tails. Written and Pictured by Louise M, 
Glusier, Hikin Mathews, 1s, 6d, net, 

A; Now land Maid, a Tale of the American Rebellion, B 
Blivw BY, Pollard, Illustrated by Frank B, Wiles, Blackie 
and Son, 3a, 6d; 

The O'Shaughnessy Girl, By Rosa Mulholland Illustrated by 
G. Demuin Hammond, RI, Blackie und Son, 6s, 

Heroic Legends: The Stories = St. George and the on, Robin 

ood, Richard and Blondel, and Other Legenda, told by 
Agnes Grozier Herbertson. New Bdition, Illustrated by 
Helen Stratton, Blackie and Son, 3a, 6d, net, 

Busy Little People all the World Over, Written by Walter Cook, 

luateuted by Alive M, Cook, Blackie und Son, 30, 6d, 


FICTION 
Fortuna, Chance, By James Prior, Constable and Co, 6s, 
A Dual Resurrection, By Bertram Mittord, Illustrated, Ward, 
Lock and Oo, 6s. 
The Green Mouse, By Roberb W. Ohambers. Illustrated. D. 
Appleton.and Co, 6s. wanes 


Tha Plaint of the Bnglish Muse. By John Patvick Gannon 
Kegan Paul und Oo, 2s, 6d, net. 
Nursery, Verses. By Hamilton Marshall; Fraser, Asher and 
Oo., Dalbeattie. 2d 6d: net, 
of Ni 1 4'\Olironicle + By: Walter 8. Hinch- 
man, M.A. Paul and Oo. Od. nets 
The Iron Muse. By John Ourtis Underwoods G: P, Putnam's 


Sons, 5a, net, 
PERIODICALS. 

The Educational Times; 7'he orld; The ptaes ; 
Harper's Monthly Mt ine; St; Nicholas p The tome 
Magasine Pitman's 8: and: Typewriting Year Book 

for 1911; The Ot The Journal of the 
Century; Deubsshe Rundechlus The *igt 7 
ontury; Deute wu u; . erary, es 
Travel” and Bi tion : the qnic's Review "ThSted 
Empire; The Bookseller; The Publishers’ Oi ri The 
Bibelot ; Smith's Magasine; Revue Blene; London Univer, 
aw Gasette; Ca 


¢ University Reporter ; The Uni 


orres ; Propos; Ihe Journal’ of the Imperial Arts 
' League; Merowre de France; The Book Minthly. 
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.TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
Nisa O8 Wy tothe ot Mat GIVEN, saat co 
e 
proceed to, eleth Exarainers int tbe: following dapatt- 
ments for the 
A.—For BeuiKtnarions A Avorn sn MATRICULATION, 


Faculty of Fie ae foe ‘ 
Faoulty of A Faoule : ‘ot —One in 
0 


ps vee one in n, one one in’ Modern 
pm gh aoa Gog French, one in in Geology 
ca 


of Laws, ma as in Jurisprudence, Homan Law, 
ol plas of Legislation and Internation: 
Bquiey and Real and Personal Poupecy , ore in > Hoga 


Law and Law and Principles of Bvdene = io Huneeey 
Gontitttous Law and its History. 
ulty of Music,—One in music, 
Faculty of Economics.—One in. Economics, one ‘in 
_— Constitution, one in Public Administration and 
nance. 


B.—FOR THY INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, FIxAL 
Faculty of Arta cod, Faculty of Solepoee-Two | 
aculty of Arts. an ‘aculty o 0e-Two in 
Mathematics, one in Phi lhosephy cue in Chemistry, one 
dn _— one in Zoology. 


C,—FOR THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS ONLY, 
Faculty of “Arts and Faculty of Theology.—One. in 
Philosophy for 1910-11, 
Fall pee lars of the Ramuneration of each Exam- 
inershi e obtaitied on Somes oe to the Principal. 
Can utes must send fn their names to the Principal, 
bes any attestation of their qualifications they may 
k desirable, ow.or before 2 , November bee 19th, 
(Tt is particularly desired ny he that no applica- 
an of any kind be made to ite individual Members.) 


mnials are submitted,’ = copies at ss ' 


each sheuld be sent. Original testimon: 

Se pated nS cnapeetrolenton wt 
a or,ar co etea 

copies of tt satimonlals, if any, mest be tore dd i 
of each 


University of London, By Order of the Senate 
South Kensington, 8.W HONKY A. MCERS, 
October; 1010. Prineipal, 








QHHPHERD'S HXHIBITION 
f BARLY BRITISH. MASTERS, 
Includes works by 


Reynolds Crome mney 
Gainsborough | Constable fon 
Raeburn Wilson 

SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 87, King Street, St, James's, 








Jews” COLtEGE P PUBLICATIONS. 


No, I,—The Political and the Social Leaders of the 
Jewish he men of a in the Second 
and fhird Centuries, by A. Buchlery Ph. D, 
No, a. Jews ———— in the time of Kara and 
ih cccociing to ) a Inscrip- 
ye Samuel Daiches, Pb 


ovtiid thy. 6s enats 


To be obtained of the Secretary, Jews Coven Queen 
Square House, Guilford Street, ondon, W.0 





BY DIRECTION OF 


Sydney Gedge, Esa. 


M!tCHAM HALL, MITCHAM. Valuable Picture 
Water Colours; Artist proof BEngravings, Set 
Bunbury Prints, 9 pegwtans by Gatta 1790, Fine 
services in Spode, W ood, by, Dresden and 
other Ornaments, Buk; er, Chiming and Mantel 
Clocks, a Wootton Cabinet, Antique Furniture, 


BLAKE, SON & WILLIAMS 
have been instructed to sell above by Auction on the 

me, m Saturday and Neots, 19th and. ist 
Rove ry ree at 12 p’clook each day. 

Saturday, 12th November, by order only 
nme the'4 rey and on Friday, November 18th, 
from 10 till 4, Catalogaés of the Auctioneers, 45, High 
Street, Crepdeny 


Baer Freehold Residence and Grounds to be 





TP SsW BITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d, per 1, words, 
Specitiens and reférences, — Address Miss 

essen, The Orchard, Cotterill oad, Sur: 
biton, 8. W. 





Books: Ancient’ and Modern, Bonght 
Sold, and Exchanged. Monthly Cata- 
fonnes Free, Libraries purchased, cata: 
ore » wrranged, or valued, Thomas Tho 
St. Martins ns Lane, W.C, (and at Reading). 














MUODIE£’'S SELBOT LIBRARY, LTO: 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Onl yn 
Branches }i&, ghey a Ww. 


NEW BOOKS LESS’ THAN HALF-PRICE. 
Offered Published 





THIEBAULT, BARON, —. oF, 


na arnt ofa. trans, 7 628 0 
on Slumimediares © 12 6 


Full List Free on Application. 





B0ekS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I partioularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Lord Leighton’s 
Life, Work, Latters, 2 vols, 424. for 18s, 6d, ; 
Dewhurst Impressionist Painting, 25s. for 8s. ; 
Singleton’s Datch and Flemish Furniture, 42s, 
for. lin; Dilke's French Engravers and 








Draughtsmen of 18th Century, 28s. for 14s, 








“THE BOOK MONTHLY 18 NOW ENLARGED AND MAKES AN 
EXCEEDINGLY PLEASANT AND READABLE PUBLICATION.” 
=—CLAUDIUS CLBAR, In the Jritish Weokly, 


7 BOOK MONTHLY 


Contents of the November Number, 
PERSONAL AND PAR ULAR 
Or, Small-Talk from the Great Realm of Letters. 
YVETTE GUILBERT: 
She lalks of her Booklas a “ama Document "'—James Milne, 
SWEET AND FORTY 


A Ballad ic a the Current feeseine (with Apologies to Gilbert)— 
Byles, 


OUT IN THE FAR. WEST: 

What Is really read in Wooden Sh ick and Log Cabin —Violet Stubbins : 
PUBLISH AND—SUCCEED: 

The Personal Qualities which make a Great Publisher, 
A LONDOW LETTER: 

Whieh Tells You Current Literary News and Notions, 
NEW NOVELS OF NOTE: 

Reviews of Some Popular October Stories. 
BEACONSFIELD: 

An Impression of the ‘' Book of the Autumn.” 
NEW OKS N Y. 2 a 

Siecle Oe ARE, BEAD be Published this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 


THE FRRIORICALS | 
, Contents of some November Reviews aud Magazines, 


\IUustrated Supplement: BOOKS OF THE DAY IN 
| PORTRAIT AND) PICTURE, 


it Twa ee ve 


A Ghreal cle of Sat tiauerter Publications of October, with a, 





nae BOOK MONTHLY te published on the It af each month by Simphkin, 
Marshall & Co,, Stationers’ Hall Court, Lmdon, It costa Slapence, and tt can 
bi ardered from any Booketller, Boowatall, or Newsagent, The Publishers will 
tend it, post free, Sor a year, inland or abroad, on receipt of eijht shillings, You 
\can havea o py of the current number posted to you by forwarding 04., or a 
\apeotmen back number for. nathing.. , 
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THE 


‘Empire Illustrated’ 


The Tariff Reform Monthly, 


40 pages, 
Profusely Illustrated. 


Interesting to every Unionist and: Imperialist, 
| and convincing to Liberals and Little Englanders. 


Price 3d: 
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Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS Books for the Autumn of 1910. 
+ THE PRIVATE LETTERS of the MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. 


Edited by J. G. A. BAIRD. With Portraits and ‘Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 1gs. net. 


The letters contained in this volume were written by Lord Dalhousie to Sir George “Couper, Bart., his oldest and de wrest friend, though twenty-four 
years his senior, He ani Fox Maule, afterwards Lord Pa imure, were Lord Dalhousie's most favoured correspondents, The letter of September 18, 1840, 
contains the following passage: ‘I write to you and Fox Maule—my olde.t friend, my nearest kinsman, I have alresdy told you I keep you as a 
safety-valve, through which I have a right to blow off feelings which I can express to no one in India but my wife, and do express to no one in Europe 
but your two selves.” And so he liberated his mind, vented his wrath, and freely gave his opinion of men and t Ings. 
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By DAVID FRASER, 

Author of “The Short Cut to India,” ‘‘ The Marches of Hindustan.” With numerous Illustrations... Demy 8vo, 128, 6d. net. 
As official correspondent to the Zimés, Mr. Fraser necessarily had exceptional Cpporseesnes of acquiring first-hand 
information, and this, added to the fact that he had travelled extensively in Persia and Turkey on previous 

occasions, gives to his work the valuable quality of being based upon expert knowledge. 
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THE SPECTATOR says you 
‘‘could not do better than read this book.’’ 


THE PASSING OF 
THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 


Author of ‘ Port Arthur: The Sieze and Capitulation,” 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 





‘* Of particular interest to Service men are the description and analysis of the French troops engaged in the Chaouia campaign 
and of the Spanish force in the Riff campaign, and the well thought-out deductions drawn therefrom, Apart from its value in 
these directions,—and it is literally crammed with useful facts,—the book reads as thrillingly as any novel, with tenfold more 
interest than the ordinary run of that class of fiction.”— War Office Times. 

**It is a very full and interesting work that the author has given us, and one that will probably make many readers desirous of 
visiting the land which he finds so exhilarating.” —7he Daily ms ny 

** Of all books about Morocco, this one is quite the best." Zhe Odserver. 

‘* Those who remember Mr, Ashmead-Bartletts book upon the Siege of Port Arthur will welcome this new volume from so 
enterprising aod brilliant a war correspondent,”—Datly Graphic. 

‘This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book.”—/all Mall Gasette. 

**The book is an interesting study of the condition of affairs in Morocco, and as a record of adventure it makes excellent 
reading.” —Morning Post. 


best English book on the Siege of Port Arthur, and now he may be congratulated on having produced an equally pre-eminent 
account of recent events in Morocco,”—Daily Chronicle. ; 
**No book written about Morocco in recent years has shown a better grasp of facts or a sounder judgment of the forces 
at work in what was down to a few years ago Africa’s last great independent Empire.”—7Zhe Ji/ustrated London News. 
“a ‘on reads this really vivid book by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett much as one reads the narratives of the Conquistadores.”— 
¢ Nation, 
** An excellent book, to the great interest and variety of which it is impossible to do justice here.”--Glasgow News. 
‘*A valuable and fascinating volume.”—Sunday Chronicle. 
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‘*The writer of this most interesting and instructive volume is already favourably known to fame as the author of the 
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